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ROA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NOTICE.—The MEETING announced for Monday nen, 
December 23, is POSTPONED till Monday. December 30, in 
consequence of the most lamented | ae of H.R.H. the Prince 


Consort, the President. y 0 
ANDREW MURRAY, Assist. Sec. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, 
Regent's-park.—The Days fixed for the Exhibitions of 

Plants, Fiowers, and { the Gardens next Season, are 
Wednesdays May 28th, June Isth, and July 9th, 1862. 

American Plants, in June. 

The Spring Exhibitions will be held on taqeiage, 
March 26th, April = 9th, 16th, 23rd, 30th, May 7th. 

y Order of the Council, 

J, DE c. SOWERBY, Secretary. — 


HEMICAL SOCIETY.—In consequence 

of the lamented death of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, the MEETING, appointed to be held this evening, 
the 19th inst., will NOT be HELD. 
ings will be resumed on January 1 —s 











REDWOOD,) Hon. 
W. ODLING, f Secs. 
Burlington House, December 19, 


OCIETY of ANTIQUARIES 
LONDON.—Notice is hereby given, that in consequence 
of the lamented death of His R 








The usual evening meet- | 


of | 


Consort, the ORDINARY MEETING of Thursday, the 19th | 


of December, is POSTPONED until 4 9th of January, 1862. 
The exhibition of early = 
then resumed y order of Counc! il, 
C. KNIGHT WATSON, Sec. 
Somerset House, Tuesday, December, 17, 1861. 


NEW COLLEGE, Oxford.—An EXAMI- 
NATION will be held on Tuesday, the 11th of February 
next, and following days, for the purpose of electing Two 
Open Exhibitions, tenable for five years from matriculation. 
The emoluments of each Exhibition will be 90/. a year, 
including rooms and tuition. 
Candidates must be not more than 20 years of age on the 
first day of examination. 
Gentlemen who wish to offer themselves are requested to 
call on the Warden, on Monday, the 10th of February, between 





8and 5 o'clock p.m., bringing with them certificates of birth | 


and baptism, and testimonials of character. 
‘.B. Any person who shall for twelve terms have been a 
member of New College becomes thereby eligible to the Win- 


| the HIGH ROPE. 
co 


chester Fellowships in the College, as well as to the Open , 


Fellowships. 
27th Nov. 1841. 


AING 


The Subeeriotons to the Blind and Deaf Governesses’ 
Annuities (of 307. each), to be founded in Memory of the late 





Rev. David Laing (whose labours for the good of others, and , 


especially of Lady Teachers, deserve a lasting remembrance), 


MEMORIAL ANNUITIES.— | 


now amount to 5527, forthe Deaf, and 4037. “or the Blind, in | 


sums varying from 3d. to 2001. In the present low state of 
the funds, about 3697. would complete the former, and 515/. 
the latter; 
these sums be subscribed at once. 

Many Governesses become blind or deaf. or both, from the 
arduous and anxious nature of their vocation; and when to 
physical infirmities age is added, it is impossible to seek new 
modes of self-support. 

The nominations to the “ Rey. David Laing Blind and Deaf 
Governesses’ Annuities” will rest, for her life, with his widow. 


and it is therefore most earnestly desired that | 


and afterwards be bestowed by the Board of Management of | 


the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution on the oldest duly 
qualified candidate on the earliest list. 


Contributions will be received by 
J. W. HALE, Esq., Albion Villas, Tollington Park, N. 
Mrs. 8 3... HALL, Bannow Lodge, Boltons, West Bromp- 
ton. s 
Mrs. Davip sages, 2, St. John’s-villas, North Gate, Re- 
gent’s-park, 
Lady Kay Suv a 


. Grand Parade, Eastbourne ; 
WILtraM Penny, Esq., 57. 


Lincoin’ s-inv-flelds, W.C. 


= Scort and Co., 1 Cavendish-s 1 W., Bankers . 


to the Governesses’ Institution; an 
Cc. W. Krven, Esq., at the Office of the Governesses’ 
Benevolent t Institution, 3 32, Sackville-street, London, w. 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by an 
Annual Payment of 31. to ‘the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures 1000/7. at death by 
Accident, or 61. weekly for injury. No extra premium for 


Volgmteers. One Person in every Twelve insured is injured 
yearly, by Accident. 75,0007. has been already paid as com- 
ag on 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, 
Old Proad-street). 

Annual Income 40,0007.—Capital One Million. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
er 1861. 











Sornhill, E.C., 











O POLITICAL LITERARY GENTLE- 


MEN. Parties whocan command from 20007. to 30007., 
on good security. and very desirable interest, may hear of a 
— e sone by addressing “Gamma,” 10, Welling- 


y ad _ 
Y DROPAT HY. —WINTER TERMS.— 
The BEULAH-SPA HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Upper Norwood, within twenty minutes’ walk of the 
Crystal Palace, is open for the reception of Patients and 
Visitors. Terms:—Patients, from three peat Visitors, 
from two guineas, according to accommodatior 
Particulars of Dr. RirrERBaNpDT, M.D., the Resident 


Physician. 
IY'GYPTIAN DESERT SANITARIUM, 


for the Treatment of Pulmonary and other Invalids.— 
The above establishment, beautifully situate in the Desert, 
near Cairo. surrounded by grounds and gardens for exercise, 
is intended to supply a want long felt by invalids visiting 
Egypt, where they may, with the great advantage generally 
derived from the pure air of the Desert, have regular medical 
attendance, cornbined with domestic comfort. The domestic 
arrangements are conducted by the Matron Mrs. MICHAETL 
under the medical and general superintendence of Dr. P: AT. 














and | 


further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 


| 
s will, it is hoped, be | been designed and executed by 


CRYSTAL PALACE. — CHRISTMAS 
FESTIVITIES and HOLIDAY ae SEMENTS, com- 
mencing on THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26. 

GRAND BAZAAR and FANCY FAIR, crowded with toys, 
Christmas presents, and New Year's gifts, in every variety. 
The Largest Christmas Tree ever seen, magnificently de- 
corated and a brilliantly illuminated. 

a on the HIGH ROPE, daily. at One. 

t Two o'clock. the inimitable MACKNEY ; BRIAN and 

cONELLY, the Parisian Buffos; and STE. ‘AD, the Perfect 


At Four o’clock, a New PANTOMIMIC DRAMA, in which 
M. Blondin will sustain the character of The Ane, and intro- 
duce some of his most astounding feats. Miss Adele Blondin 
will appear as The Drowning Child. This performance will 


take place on the newly-erected and elegantly appointed | 


Stage in the Centre Transept. 

The interesting story upon which the plot is founded is 
briefly told. Fernando, the proprietor of a plantation on the 
coast of Brazil, is waiting the arrival of his wife and child 
from England, but the vessel conveying them is wrecked 
before the eyes of the husband, who succeeds in saving his 
wife. and, as he believes, his wife only. The child is rescued 
by ths ape, and concealed in a cavern, where he is carefully 
tended by his sagacious preserver, leaving the father and 
mother in despair at their supposed loss. Meantime the 
monkey incurs the displeasure of the peasants by the mis- 
chievous tricks he practises. and is at last shot by Sam, who 
tracks him to the grotto, and there discovers the c 





MUSIC. 
ME. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR, 


Hanover-square Rooms,—FIRST CONCERT, Jan. 8 
1862. Subscription, One Guinea. 
Appisow, HOLLieR, and Lucas, 218, Regent-street: CRAMER, 
BEAL, and "Woop, 201, Regent-street; Austin’s Ticket Office, 
St. James's Hall; KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., 48, Cheapside. — 


MesicaL UNION INSTITUTE.—The 

LIBRARY is NOW OPEN to Members daily, from 2 
until4 ery ahe 2 3 guconted), when any information on subjects 
of musical inte: may be obtained, with every convenience 
afforded for the perusal of Books and MSS. belonging to the 
Institute. A Special Report of the First Session will be sent 





| to Members. 


Letters addressed t ELLA, 18, lg er-square, 
will be iproenptly attended to, 


ue MUSICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


Fourth Season, 1862.—The following is the proposed 
Scheme for 1262. At St. James's Hall: Two Conversazioni 
on Wednesday evenings January 29 and July 2; Four Or- 
chestral Concerts, on Wednesday evenings, March 12, April30, 
May 21, a June Il. At the Merylebone Institution : Two 
Trials of New Ch Cc iti even- 





ing. February 26 oa November 12; Four Fellows’ Meetin: 








| hat th 
aval Ptighmess the Peines | child, who is restored to his parents at the moment that the 


faithful ape e: 

The wreck scene. as well as we oe of the plantation, | has 
Fenton, of the Hay- 
market Theatre, the whale A. B8 under the direction of 
Mr. Henry Coleman. 

The incitented music arvana and conducted by Mr. Manns. 

pen in Christmas week at Nine. Admission, to Friday, 
One Shilling ; Saturday, Half-aerown. Children under 
twelve and schools, half price. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—On and after Thurs- 

day. Dec. 26, at One o'clock,"“M. RLONDIN’S ASCENTon 

Two o'clock, MACKNEY; BRIAN and 

SLLY; and STEAD.* Five o'clock, PANTOMIMIC 
DRAMA introducing M. Blondin and Miss Adele Blondin. 





Great Christmas Tree, Fancy Fair, Illuminated Promenade, | 


Orchestral Pand, Great Organ Performances, «&c. 
Open at Nine. Come by Early Trains. 


THE PRESS. 
HE EDITOR of a first-class Weekly 


Journal has LEISURE to CONTRIBUTE to a Weekly 
or Monthly Periodical or Newspaper. 
Address “ BETA,"’ care of Miss wo News Agent, 
409, Strand, W.C 


A YOUNG MAN, who has had considerable 


experience on a first-c'ass weeklv paper. is open to an 














ENGAGEMENT as a SHORTHAND REPORTER. The most 
satisfactory references can be given. 
Address “J. W.,’’ Hayman, Brothers, Printers, 
13, Gough-square, London. 
V TANTED a GOOD SHORT- HAND 
REPORTER, of Experience and Practised Ability, 
for a Provincial Daily Liberal Newspaper. 
Address, stating terms, former engagements, and other 
necessary information, to “ PREss," 9, Park-terrace, Brighton. 





ARTNERSHIP.—The proprietors of a_ 


new Journal. chiefly devoted to commerce and practical 
science. REQUIRE a PARTNER, with from 1000/. to 1500/., te 
co-operate in establishing and pushing the paper, which 
promises to become largely influential ard profitable. Any 
gentleman experienced in journalism, or willing to undertake 
the business management of the paper, would find besides 
remunerative employment for his time, or the opportunity 
would suit a practical printer. None but principals or their 
solicitors will be treated with. 
ddress “ W.." at Messrs. berg gh 8, 
22, Portugal-street, W.( 


THE ARTS. 


py Seateeeom, 








URFORD'’S PANORAMA.—Now RE- | 


also , 


OPENED with a new Panorama of NAPLES: 
Messina and Switzerland. Day and evening. Admission 
reduced to Is. Friday 2s. 6d. Open morning, from 10 till 5; 
evening. 7 till 10. Leicester-square. 


_ TO ADMIRERS OF THE FINE ARTS. 

N R. AMOS now OFFERS for SALE, with 
i the copyright EUGENE VERBOECKHOVEN’S 
masterpiece, “CATTLE LEAVING 


| pronounced the grandest composition of the Flemish school. 


Price, and opinions of the press, forwarded on applying to 
Mr. Amos, 23, Snargate-street, Dover. 


TLLU MINATION. —Boxes of Colours. ‘and 
Materials, Outlines, Laing’s Manual on the subject, and 
every requisite. 


“Winsor and NEwToy, 38, Rathbone-place, London. 


cau TION. —Copies of Mayall’s Photo- 
graphs.—Publishers and Dealers are CAUTIONED 


against SPURIOUS COPIES of Mr. MAYALU'S CARTES 


| de VISITE PORTRAITS of EMINENT PERSONAGES., as, 


TERSON, the Resident English Physician of Cairo. A limited | 


Number only can be admitted this season. 


Terms thirty 
guineas per month. 


by selling the same, they render themselves liable to action 
for damages. 

All genuine portraits have Mr. Mayall’s name and address 
at back, and are published wholesale by Messrs. A. MARION 
and Co., 152, Regent- street. 


TORTH LONDON GALLERY, 
iN MUSEUM, and SCHOOL of ART.—A PUBLIC 
MEETING, to inaugurate the Project for a new Building for 
the Finsbury School of Art, in conjunction with a Museum 
and Picture Gallery for the North of London, will be held at 
Islington towards the end of January, 1862. The Earl 
GRANVILLE, K.G., Lord President of the Council, 
kindly promi ised to take the Chair, and will be supported by 





THE FARMYARD,” | 


| 2s. 6d. ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


gS, 

dnesday evenings, February 5, March 26, June 4, and 

Soveniar 26. The Annuai General Meeting of the Society 
(Fellows and Associates) on February 5. 

aay of the Orchestra, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

Members’ tickets for 1862 are now ready for delivery at 
Messrs. CRAMER and Co.'s, No. 201, Regent-street. Any re- 
served numbered seat not already engaged may be secured 
= bg series of concerts, on payment of an extra sum of 

<, 

Information relative to the admission of new members, and 
the scheme for 1862, may be obtained of Messrs. CRAMER and 
Co., and of the Hon, Secretary, 

CHARLES SALAMAN, 36, Baker-street, Portman- 

St. James's Hall. _square, W. 


Roxat. ENGLISH OPERA, ‘COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the Menagunent of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON 

Unprecedented Combination of Attractions for the Christ- 


mas Holidays. 

BALFE'S ‘GRE ATEST SUCCESS— The NEW OPERA, 
and the NEW COMIC PANTOMIME. 

On Boxing Night, Thursday, December 26th, 1861, and fol- 
lowing Evenings, will be presented the New and Original 
Grand Romantic Opera, in Three Acts, em — PURI- 





TAN’S DAUGHTER (the Libretto by J ridgeman). 
Supported by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne; Mr. 
Santley. Mr. H. Co Mr. George Honey, Mr. Patey, 


Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr. T. Distin, Mr. Wallworth, Mr. Eugene 
Dussek, Mr. C. Lyall, and Mr. W. Harrison. Conductor, 
Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

After which will be produced (written expressly by J. M. 
Morton), a Grand Comic CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, en- 
titled HARLEQUIN GULLIVER; or, a Trip to Brobdingnag, 
a Peep at Lilliput, and a Flying V isit to Laputa, with entirely 
ed Tricks, ‘Transformations, Decorations, Machinery, 

dresses, 

New Splendid Scenery, including the Grand Transforma- 
tion Scene, by W. Callcott, in which will be represented new 
and patent ‘effects never before attempted on the Stage. 
Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne; Mrs. Gulliver, Mr. F. Payne.’ 
Principal Danseuse, Mile. Lamoureux, supported by the 
Ladies ofthe Corps de Ballet. The Harlequinade sustained by 
the eminent Pantomimists, Messrs. H. ly an F. Payne, 

s ea Lauri, S Lauri, and Miss Jenny ri 

NOTICE.—A Morning Performance of the en ? ‘antomime 
will take place on WEDNESDAY, January 1, and on every 
succeeding Wednesday till further ‘notice, commencing at two 
o'clock. Carriages to be in attendance at four. 

Stalls, 78.5 Private Roxes, from 10s. 6d. to 4/1. 4s.; Dress 
Circles, 5s. :'U pper Boxes, 4s.; Ampitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; Pit, 
Ampitheatre, ls. Box-office open daily from ‘ ten till 
five. Commence at seven. Places booked without charge. 


\ “HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 


(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured by them, 
have the full compass of keys, are of the best quality ‘of tone. 
best workmanship and material, and do not require tuning. 
Guineas. 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals ...... 6 
(The best and cheapest Harmonium made. ) 
With One Stop, oak case (reduced price) ...........-cee« 
Piccolo Piano Model, One Stop, polished (anique 
indicator) ontenagee 
With soft and distinct to 
V barn one set anda-halfof vibrators (polished | 12 













(The e extra upper haif-set “of vibrators 4 
fully to the effect of the treble, = | produces a bene 
tiful diapason-like quality of so 

With Three Stops, large size, Bead one Geeta ise) } 

With Five Stops, two sets of vibrators, dit 

With Eight Stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto rr 

With Ten Stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto Su 

(The best aad most effective instrument made.) 

For particular description of the above, and other Har- 
moniums in rosewood and mahogany cases, see Messrs. 
Wheatstone and Co.’s Illustrated Catalogue, whieh may be 
had of them gratis and post-free on application. 

The only Exhibition Prize Medalist for Harmoniums, 1851. 

An Extensive Assortment of French Harmoniums by 


| Alexandre (including all the latest improvements) at prices 


has | 


other noblemen and gentlemen on the occasion. Further par- | 


ticulars and the day of meeting will be duly announced. 
JOSIAH HOULE, Hon. Sec. 


No. 9, Guildford-street, Russell-square, 


from 5 guineas to 150 guineas. 
WHEATSTONE and Co., Inventors and Patentees of the Con- 
certina, 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, London. 
The Original Manufacturers and ews of Harmoniums. 














TUDIO WANTED, north xfard- 
street, with Sitting-room attached, 1 Feel, #08. 
light, x —_ about 30/. 


” Messrs. Lechertier, sit Ae Be “s) 


Regent-street, 


STOVES for entrance-hallfy schol Fob 
churches, &c., all made with ‘ 
entirely free from "the objections Bae a 
trom their liability to become overheater, 
render the atmosphere offensive. Thes 
fuel, may be had with or without ope 
throughout the cold season, if requived oy} vi 
Illustrated prespactnens forwarded. We 
General Stove and Kitchen-range May 
Marlborough-street, Regent-street,, W 
street in 1835, 
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SALES. ‘BY AUCTION. 


Musical aren; y of a well-known Collector—Stock of a Music 
ller—Musical Instruments of various kin 

\ ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will 
+ SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, a 
square,on MONDAY, DECEMBER 23, and following day, 
COLLECTION of PRINTED and MANUSCRIP T 
», including the Library of a well-known Collector, 
tos gether with the Lie xdern Stock of a Provincial Musicseller, 
and selectio il Private Libraries; also, Musical 
Instruments of various kinds. 








ns tro seve 








wings, Drawings, 
Mess SRS. eUT! ICK and “SIMPSON, 
x Auct ioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUC 
TION, at their House, 45, 


on THU RSDAY, JANUA 
COLLEC TIONS of ENGI 


-ester-s juare, W.C, (west side), 
tY 2, and following day, a large 
tAVINGS in all the Classes—nu- 
merous interesting Portraits, for the Portfolio and for Illus- 
tration—Etchings by Old Masters—a Collection of Drawings 
by Ancient and Modern Masters. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


















Public A Sales of Pi —e. a. cam, 


TAT > 
PROWN and M ACIN ‘DOE (Established 
in Glasgow for fifteen years) beg to intimate that a 
LONDON HOUSE has been OPENED by them at 34, King- 
Street, Covent-Garden, (tirst door west of the Garrick Club,) 
where Mr. Brown will be co itly in attendance, for the 
eae de conferring with par who may wish to consign 
*roperty for PUBLIC or P Rtv ATE SALE to either of the 
undernoted Establishments, 
BROWN, MACINDOE, and BARTON, Fine Art Gallery 
and Ge neral | ane tion Mart, We stmore sland-street, Dublin. 
BROWN, MACINDOE, and CAMPBELL, Fine Art Gallery 
and General . inetion Mart, St. V ~ ent-street, Glasgow. 
N.B.—At the Gallery in King y-street, B. and M. receive 
Pictures ther Works of Art, for Exhibition and Private 
Sale. T 4 Iso execute orders to Purchase for Collectors 
on commission; make up Catalogues and Valuations of 
Picture 8, &e. 


‘THE BOOKSELLERS’ REC SORD. 
O ENGRAVERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 


WANTED, two or three good WRITING ENGRAVERS, 
Apply to R. 8S. Mr 38, Great Tower-street, London, E.C 


ro BOOKSE LLERS and STATIONERS. 
A respectable young Man, as SHOPMAN. 
Writes a good hand. 

Address T. HAryeés, 15, Trafal 


THO STATIONERS, Wholesale and Retail. 

WANTED, a SITUATION as ASSISTANT, having a 
thorough knowledge of the busines in all its branches, and 
can be well rec nde 


Addres 3 J. PaSuorE, 7 


Jewellery, Object of 






























age 20, 


gar-street, Walworth, S. 











sartlett’s-l 
T QO BOOKSELLE 
omg e-aged Man, with 


: is desirous of * RK 
Apply to” A. Z.,”" Mrs. 


juildings, Holborn-Hill 
ERS.—A _ respectable 
good address and an excellent 
~-ENGAGEMENT 

, Bookseller, High-street, 


accoun 










































THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
ae 


APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 

ments Offered are entere «don the Grat witous Educational 
Registry. is Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplie: {to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
Reeistry, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
in ‘ ach ¢ Ase, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 









(iLassicat M ASTER, in the West of 


England. Na anted, after the C whristanas vacation, for a 
grammar school, a clergyman. Occasional duty may be 
obtained for half u year. Salary good. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 5109, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


ATHEMATICAL MASTER. Wanted, 
after Christmas. He must be in holy orders, and 
ing to labour heartil} in a church work. Applicants to 
ite qualifications, ar University position, and 
pend expected, in addition to board and lodging. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 5102, 10, Wellington-strect, W. C, 


PRESIDENT} MATHEMATICAL TUTOR. 


Required, by a country rector, a Cambridge graduate to 
assist him in the preparation of a few young men for the 
army. Address, inclosingtwo stamps, Box 5104, 10, Welling- 

ton-street, Strand, W.Cc. 














To TOR in a gentleman’s family, ‘to teach 
four youths, from 5 to 11 years of age, Latin, Greek, 
geography, history, and drawing, also Euclid. 
Salary 602. A middle- entleman, and one accustomed 
to tuition, would be sichen Locality Shropshire. Ad- 
dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 5106, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, Ww.c. 
SSISTAN T in a Lancashire school. 
4 Required an English gentleman who is capable of 
teaching French, both conversationally and grammatically ; 
he wiil have to take English classes as well, and to share the 
out-of-school duties. Salary 60/., with board and residence, 
Address, incl _ two stamps, Box 5108, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, 


mala eh, 













grammar- 





‘AN T MASTER in a 
p: 3c , in Rutlandshire, will be wauted after the Christ- 
mas vacatiou. He must bea graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. 
with some connection and willing to take boarders will 


One 
be preferred. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5110, 10, 
igton-street, Strand, W.C. 


MASTER in a 





grammar 











Address, inc 
ington. street, Strand, W.C. eh a 
SS, in a clergyman’s family. 
a German lady, who can © = ‘r testimonials as 


SSISTAN' 

j4 school. He must be in holy orders and a good classical 
| scholar person experienced in tuition and juainted with 
| 


ihe Wels nguage preferred 
Sox 5112, 10, We 


ng two stamps, 
F 
G Y\OVERN 


A Wanted, 








































































HE ‘AD ENGLISH GOVERNE SS, in a 


“Yorkshire school Required the services of a lady 
from 20 to 30 years of age, and who is competent to teach 
thorough English, arithmetic, and drawing. She should also 
possess a knowledge of music, and be a me smber of the Church 
of England. Salary 301. Address, paoteaing stamps, Box 5138, 
10, Wellington- street, Strand, w.c 


J ° > ° 
Vf UsicaL GOVERN ESS, in a Yorkshire 
4 school, Required the services of a lady from 20 to 30 
years of age, and who is competent to undertake both the 
vocal and instrumental branches of a musical education, 
Must bea member of the Church of England. Salary 30d, ry 
dress, inclosing two stamps, Box! 5140, 10, Wellington- 8 , W.C. 


YESIDENT FRENCH TEACHER. Re- 


quired, in a ladies’ school, one who has a thorough 
knowledge of German. She must be a Parisian, of ladylike 
manners, and a Protestant. Applicants to state age, terms, 
and length of residence in England. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 5142, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


YESIDENT GOVERNESS. Required a 
v lady as head English teacher in a first-class school. 
She must be expe rienced in scholastic routine, and a thorough 


disciplinarian. Age from 26 to 30. Salary 401. Address, in- 
losing two stamps, Box 5144, 10, Welling gton-street, W. Cc. 


YESIDENT GO’ Wanted, a 














GOVERN ESS. 

lady of the Established Church, 
age, to instruct two pupils, the eldest nearly 14. Her acquire- 
ments must be thorough English, with good music, singing, 
ch, and drawing. Applicants to give full particulars and 
references, and to state salary required. Address, ama 
two stamps, Box 5146, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.¢ 


RESIDENT MUSICAL GOVERNESS 


required in a first-class school. Must be qualified to in- 
insiruct in class singing. Age from 26 to 380. Salary 401, 
Address, a two stamps, Box 5148, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C 


“A RTICLED PUPIL. There is a 4 vacancy 


te in a Norfolk School for a young lady. Terms 16/. per 
annum, paid half yearly in advance, for which she would 
receive improvement in English (if required), French, music, 
and either Italian, or landscape drawing. She must be a 
member of the ‘stablished Church. Address, inciosing two 
stamps, Box 5150, 10, WwW ellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Ful! particuls us of the following Appointments W anted are 
snte on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 

y may be inspected, or further particulars will be 

supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 

Address the. GraTurrovs EDUCATIONAL ReGistry, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. C. 

Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
* Box "in each cz = to facilitate reterence; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 



































_ 
S CLASSICAL, or CLASSIC AL and 
Lt MATHE MATICAL, MASTER, in a good school, in the 
é l , or North of England, by a graduate (in honors) 
ge (1850), and late scholar of his ¢ Adver- 








































































































, $tyrudienee atten aad = Ete ¢ ¢ 2 
Wis h | to th Tous h Christian principies and practice ; ood but not | tiser is in "full orders, and is willing to take Sund ay duty ina 
OOKSELLE RS > STATIONERS | showy gece fl . g, with French ind tis p ra = , | school chapel if required Has had conside “experience 
To af \ may) Cane oe ve “rage ree agponeee engin Ape 10, Wel | m tuition, both as a private tutor, and in ag mar school. 
PRINTERS, &¢.—An experienced Assistant is desirous | Teamrec Rercad woe two stamps, box oll4, 10, Wel- | salary expected from 120/, to 150/. Address, inclosing two 
fan ENGAGEMENTas CLERK, MANAGER, or otherwise. | ring ton-st “eet, trand, W.C. stamps, Box 9679, 10, Wellington-sireet, Strand, mid 
jrece ’ r ottag een Mod y % Yo! ee 
Address “ W. 8." Laurel Cottage, Speen, Newbury. _| Gi NOVERNESS. Wanted, after the Christmas SsIC MATHE : 
TNO) =PRINTE RS. —A respectable young } vacation, in a ladies’ school, where music, the languages, S CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 
- h , | & ‘e taught by professors, a teacher fully competent to lay | 4 TUTK 4 in a school, by a anne e of Oxford in holy 
caacg wh ie sveral yt ae nade te provinel t | the ur k of a sound English education, and wh» will | orders, aged 31, A thorough teacher disciplinarian, with 
nf ur U ATI NW. Testimonials unexc ibis ta in the forme tion of the char acter and habits | ten years’ e ice in the London collegi ite schools. "High 
oe it iress “A. B..” Sta rd Office, Cirencester. placed u der her charge. Address, incl — two | references. Sz 0derate. Addr Wile two stamps, 
= z a st amps, 30x 5116, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. ____ | Box 9631, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W. 
r > ~ * i 
M ARKIN NOV ER tNESS ina Hampshire Parmbhous " S ENGLISH MASTER, by a Gentle 
. ay » I j é re 1 
8,—An intense black, PLL ering tote? es ee yeara of ase other mar, | 4& man whose experience in tuiti m extends over seven 
: testimonial at the Pr after Christmas. Applicanis to state salary, and other par- | ye ile is cot “ut to impart @ thoroug zh English educa- 
. London. Sold at One CULANS ASSESS Ste wae y two stamps, Box 5118, 10, Wel- | ¢; eludin g, ; » é , Euclid, mensura- 
{ Stationers. ba |. ngton-street, Strand, W.C. | tion, and lana carveytt ig. ul and instru- 
~~ 1° WhoAararDwr —o ‘ RVNESS W: ed ‘ ‘ , cpe- re! nusic, Age 29. Sa rannum, with 
BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING | (70 VER Ess ae ey ag abe | bara ai lodglag. Address, Relosing two stamps, Box 208, 
INK ORIGINAL) for marking on Linen, Silk, or | . rienced in, tuition, und capable of imparting sound | 10, ‘Wellingt n-stree t, Str 
Cotton > heircensg ar | i ion in Et F ch, and music Calisthenies | 
r ant ‘ fl VI 
NOTH om : ry oll yng | Ee NG LL ASH, ome MATHEMA- 
noe t saiary, Xc. Address, "OS ¢ 22 any 
ir 5 L 10, Wellington-street, Stran | é age 33, many 
addre 23, I |y ucation, and 
: W anted, alter Christmas. aes *eaton 
, rte : n the count : 
instructin 
immeeet EE Ci cer et ulso be required t 
JOSEPH GILLOTI, METALLIC ss, inciosing two stamps | ar san eee 
e [AKER to the QUEEN, begs to r Street, Strand, W.( | . NT 
ve a9 . ations, and the § Al TEACHER in a ladies’ school | S FRE} NOH and G ERMAN TEACHER. 
by St illed M a setae Perm Priv en in Richmond and the vicinity b 
3 : o She mu tT ySSESS a oubedae- of ten “oy e s, inclosing two stamps, Box 968°, 
it whe is bu ung lad) oO is in shee 
y be , Stra id, W.C. ee 
ua ure oft y tw 1CTG . 
obation, 2 » of | stamps a A’ BAD MA STE R or ASSISTANT in 
ee oF —— . ubli . Can teach musie, drawing, 
wit) G Y ( Want ed, in a small se sbool, | French, | garithms, Enclid clementary 
| Boa} hs ‘ ench Prote : aud had two years 
Sens . , Be aan ciate = ing obtained a_ second 
PEAS ahdatin ssc ic t th siplinarian, and 
attal . | car not less than 
“ | 50d, witl be disengazed 
tale : XNGL nied after 1¢ beginning of arc! La ng two stamps, 
‘s te und Book y h ho is well | Box 9639, 10, Wei rton-street, Strand, W.C. : ne 
and Who eS ees ss oes At HIGH C sASSIC and Fellow of his Col- 
si in-street, Ni k, and at | ciples. bri / : 
7 tineae gf ip cor de: inclosing Bc lege (C sadied ree se) is desirous of 0 se ng a few hours 
lio. Wellin trand. W.( tion daily in a school or with private pupils in or near 
C HLA . ND E LIE Rs, Tr ABL a - : - a ondon, Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9691, 10, 
new, stock —The London jee GOVERNESS, resident or | Wellington-street, Strand, W.C._ Cpe, 
rst-class school é 
septs he ryech a > eee eS of a good school, wanted | by 





and C 










-per dozen 


2 gs tio Yerience d mech anics . 
rploye a on the premise E sti nates. given without charge. 
Me rchants and shi ppers tres ated with on liberal terms. 
FRANcIs SPARK and Co., Manufacturers, 144, Oxford- 
street, W., (nearly opposite Bond-street. ) 


















daily, in a fi 
t I to teach advanced pupils | 
sh a ation. Address, 











! } two stair 3. 10, We lington-street, W.¢ 
(PP HOR ROUGH ENGLISH GOVERNESS 
wanted in a ls 3’ school in the neighbourhood of 
la n Must be ¢ idedly pious lady, and not under | 
25 years Of ag Salary Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 5132, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 
YRENCH GOV WitN ESS. Wanted, in a 
smal li ladies’ schoo wi stant lady. She must 
so be able tot ! Address, inclosing 
stamps, B at, Strand, W.C. 


from 20 to 30 years of age, and who is competent to under- 
take both of the above langna ges. Must be a member of the 
Chureh of England. Salary 20/. Address, [peens two stamps, 
Box 5136, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 








Gre 


S MASTER 
the son of aclergy man, 
k Testament, 
composition, English 
tic thoroughly. Age 23. Z 
stamps, Box 9693, 10 Wellngien-ctrect, 


S TUTOR in a first-class schoo! or family, 
yaB, A. of Cambridge, and Feliow of bis college. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, box 9695, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W. C, 
AS TUTOR, resident or non-resident, and 
| in or near Lond om, by 


the son of a clergy nan. Is able 


nts, Xe n ophon, Homer, 
ose and verse 
a, and arithme- 
ess, inclosing two 
rand, W.C. 


A “quire me 
¢ , Cicero, p 
id, algebi 
































Pp TRE to instruct in Latin, Gre Euclid, sound English, algebra, 
are YERMAN and FRE CH GOV ERNESS, and arithmetic; poss ome knowledge of land-surveying. 
in a Yorkshire school. oe 1 the services of a lady | Has had six years’ experience in tuition, and been for three 





rs the second master of a Westmoreland grammar-school. 

Age 25. Salary required, if resident 601, if non~- resident 1201. 

y annum. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9697, 10, 
Welling zton-street, Strand, W.C. 
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Dec. 21, 1861.] 


THE CRITIC. 











S VISITING TUTOR, to teach Italian, 
French, Spanish, and elassies, by a married gentleman 

(a Tuscan), formerly tutor to the sons of an English noble- 
man. He holdsa diploma from the University of Genoa, and 
has had twelve years’ experience in tuition. Address, inclos- 
ing two s stamps, Box 9699, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, w. c. 


S ASSISTANT MASTER in a school. 


Teaches English, junior classics, and junior mathema- 
tics. Experience, four years; two in a grammar school, the 
remainder in a respectable boarding school. Is a Church- 
man, and holds good testimonials. Salary required, 304. 
Address, incloneg, two stamps, Box 9701, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, 4 


S ASSIS’ TANT MASTER, ir in a first-class 


school, by a gentleman who has had four and a half 
ears’ experience in tuition, and is competent to take the fol- 
owing subjects: In L atin—Livy, Cicero, Ovid, Horace, Virgil, 
Sallust, and Latin prose composition. In Greek—Homer, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Euripides, and Greek prose compo- 
sition. Also, arithmetic thoroughly, and the usual branches 
in English. Is a member of the Church of England, and ean 
furnish unexceptionable testimonials. Salary from 60/. to 702. 
per annum, resident master. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 9703, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S ASSISTANT MASTER, by a ‘a gentle- 


an who can teach English thoroughly, mathematics 
(Euelid three books, algebra to quad., arithmetic all), and 
good French. Is a thorough disciplinarian, and has had 
six years’ experience in tuition. Age 23. Salary 80/. non- 
resident, or 50/. resident. Excellent testimonials. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 9705, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


S ASSISTANT in a school, or TUTOR 


ina family, by a native of Prussia (Protestant), who has 
had three years experience in English schools, and possesses 
ood testimoniais. He received his education at King’s 
Jollege, Cologne, was five years in France, and for one year 
assistant in a French school. Is able to to teach German, 
French, gymnastics, and drilling. Salary 507. if resident. Age 
25. Address, ineenes two stamps, Box 9707, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.¢ 


Ss ASSISTANT in a school, or TUTOR 


in a family, by a gentleman of considerable experience 
in classics, French (acquired in France), English, and Euclid; 
can also teach the elements of natural science. He holdsa 
certificate of high rank from the College of Preceptors, and 
can give respectable references. Terms moderate. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 9709, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


A S ASSISTANT ENGLISH MASTER. 
Advertiser is 19 years of age, and capable of instructing 
in writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, &c. Salary pro- 
posed from 25/. to 302. Can give good references. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 9711, 10, Wellington-street, 


A S JUNIOR ASSISTANT in a school. 
Ts competent to teach Greek and Latin. Age 16. Re- 
one mengaaaa acco! ‘ding to arrangement. No preterence as to 
locality. ddress, inclosing two stamps, Box 9713, 10, Wel- 

lington- ale et, Strand, w. C. 


- 

S GOVERNESS in a school or family 
(Dissenting preferred), by a young lady, who has had 
the entire management of a school for six years, and is com- 
petent to teach thoroughly good English, arithmetic, use of 
globes, plain and fancy needlework, French, German, Latin, 
and music. She is fond of tuition and children, and can give 
highly respectable references, Salary 257. Address, inclosing 

two stamps, Box 9715, 10, Wellington- street, Ww. Cc. 


AS. GOVERNESS, during the Christmas 

vacation, by a young I ady, the daughter of a physician. 
Acquirements, English, French, and the rudiments of music. 
Pupils under twelve years of age preferred. Address, 
inclosing two st amps, Box 9717, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 























z 









‘AS GOVERNESS to young children, and 
in a private school or family, by a lady experienced in 
tuition. Is cor ipetent to give instruction in the elements 
both of music and French, and can have the highest recom- 
mendation for truthfulness and integrity. The comfort of a 
home would be more appreciated than emolument. Age 30. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9719, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W. Cc. 


S GOVERNESS to young children, by a 


gentlewoman of much experience in the management 
of children. She is clever with her needle, of active habits, a 
member of the Church of England, and willing to make her- 
self useful. Would be happy to engage as housekeeper i in a 
private family or school. Age under 40. Salary desired from 
201. to 251. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9721, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W; Cc. 


S GOVERNESS ina family, by a young 

Parisian lady, whose qualifications are French, piano- 

forte, and singing. She has had six years’ experience as a 

teacher of French and music. Salary required 50J. “i 
inclosing two stamps, Box 9723, 10, Wellington-street, W.¢ 


S GOVERNESS to young children in a 
quiet family (aclergyman's preferred), by a young lady, 
whose acquirements are English, music, and the rudiments of 
French. She has been, during the last fourteen months 
governess pupilin a school in the suburbs of London. Age 22. 
Salary proposed from 18/. to 201. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 9725, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a school or private 


family. Age 28. Is amember of the Church of Eng- 
land, and competent to teach the usual branches of an English 
education, with French, music, and singing (acquired of 
eminent masters). Has had experience in tuition tor some 
years, and can give very good references. High salary not so 
much an object as a comfortable home. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 9727.10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S DAILY GOVERNESS. A lady, who 


has had ten years’ experience in tuition, de sires a re- 
engagement in London or its vicinity. Attainments, French 
(acquired abroad), music, thorough English, and the rudi- 
ments of drawing. Unexceptionable references. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 9729, 10. Wellington-street, W.C. 


S DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS, 
oras COMPANION, by a young lady whose attain- 
ments are English generally, French (acquired from a 
Parisian), drawing, and music. She can give good references, 
and would not object to go on the Continent Age 23. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9731, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, V W.C., 


S DAILY or AFTERNOON GOVER- 


NESS, has had four years’ experience in tuition, and 
can teach English generally, Parisian French (conve rsationally 
and grammatically), music, singing, drawing, and the rudi- 
ments of German. Italian, and Latin, Age 24. E xcellent testi- 
monials, Address, inclosing two stamps, Box :9733, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 



































S DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS, 

in or near London preferred, by a young lady, who can 

give good reference to the last family in which she was en- 
gaged She is a member of the Established Church, and 
competent teach English thoroughly, French (acquired during 
a two years’ residence in Paris) German, music, and draw- 
ing. ‘Age 21. Salary about 351 Address, inclosing two 
stamps, I B OX 9735, 10, Wellington street, ‘Strand, 


AS’ MORNING or AFTERNOON 


GOVERNESS, by a lady who is already engaged in 
tuition for a few hours daily. She is experienced in her pro- 
fession, can be well recommended, and is capable of impart- 
ing a thorough English education, with French and music. 
Age 80. Salary very moderate. Locality in or near London. 
Address, inclosing: two stamps, Sox 9737, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.( 

+ ‘ . — 
AS§ MORN TING GOVERNESS at the 

West-end of London, by a young lady who has had 
nearly four years’ experience in tuition. Is competent to 
teach thorough English, French (conversationally and gram- 
matically), acquired abroad, Italian. figure and model draw- 
ing and painting. Salary desired, 50 guineas. Pupils under 
12 years of age preferred. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 9739, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W C, 


AS’ RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 

Protestant family, by a young lady, whose attainments 
are music, French, and drawing. The best references can be 
given. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9741, 10, Weiling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS S RESIDENT GOV ERNESS, by a lady 


of considerable experience in tuition, and who is com- 
petent to teach English, French, and the pianoforte. Has just 
relinquished an engagement in a family on account of the 
death of the lady. Age 3s. Salary from 39/. to 401. Has no 
objection to go abroad.—Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
9743, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

. T. sO rh Thea 

S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a lady 
ip of Church principles; age 33; with twelve years’ expe- 
rience in teaching, and an eight years’ reference to a gentle- 
man's family. Qualifications, English thoroughly, French, 
music, and drawing. Salary 40/. No objection to travel with 
an E nglish or French family. Address, ine losin: g two stamps 
30x 9 97 415, 10, Welling ston- street, St ‘and, Ww. 

















“COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &e. 
ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—The 


first term 1862, will commence on Thursday, January 9. 
Annual college fees from 67. to 122. 
W. G. HENDERSON, D.C.L. Principal. 


TPPINGHAM -SCHOOL CHAPEL.— 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST, to December 10, 1800/. 
R. T. ATLAY, Gazeley, Newmarket, \ > 
R. J. HODGKINSON, Uppingham, | § Hon. Sees. 


IGH MATHEMATICS. — cs Oxford 
Graduate in double honours desires PUPILS, Army, 
Cc ivil Se tvice, and ian. 
“ E. P. 6, Surrey-square, Kent-road, 8. 
FSHER, 






SURREY. —The SONS of 
GE NTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
a the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and INDIA, by the Rev. CHARLES .: from 
eight years old and upwards. Te rms according to age and 


requirements. a : 
N IDDLE CLASS EXAMINATIONS.— 
4 DIOCESAN SCHOOL, Cowley, near 


OXFORD 
Oxford. 
VisitormThe Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 
Unusual facilities are afforded in this school for the direct 
preparation of youths for the Oxford Examination in June 
next. 





For particulars apply to the HEAD MAsTER. 


Ki! NG EDWARD’S GRAMMAR 
cB SCHOOL, Bury St 


Edmund's. —A BOARDING- 
HOUSE for B OYS attending x the above school is now 
OPENED, under the sup erintendence of the Rev. W. 


ROTHERHAM, mathematical master, of whom terms and 
particulars may be obtained. 


LADY, residing in 1 the neighb ourhood of 
PS London, is desirous of receiving one 0 or two PUPILS _ 
PRIVATE TUITION as Companion to the daughter of ¢ 
lady of rank. Terms 100 guineas. The highest references are 
given, and will be require . 


Address “L. L.,"’ 161, Regent-street. 
4 UEENWOOD COLLEG E, Four Miles 
from 


Dunbridge Station, South-Western Railway, 
Hampshire. The Course of Instruc ti mn embraces Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Che- 
mistry, English, Classics, Foreig zn Languages, Practical Sur- 
veying, Levelling, &c., Mechanic: al and Free-hand Drawing, 
and Music. The Principal is assisted by Ten resident Masters. 
The position of the Establishment is healthful, and the 
advantages various and unusual. Attention is invited to the 
Prospec tus, which m ay be | ha 1 on app! ice ation. 


FELS TEAD GRAMMAR S$ SCHOOL, 
ESSEX. 
Visitore-The Lorp BisHor of ROCHESTER. 
Trustees. 


Venerable Archdeacon Burney, D.D., Rectory, Wickhem 
Bishops; Thos. Wm. Bramston, Esq.. M.P., Skre 


well; J. J. Tuffnell, jun,, Esq., W altham House, 












Waltham; the R John Bramston, M.A., Witham: 
pou B. Western, Esq., Felix Hall, Kelvedon ; O. Savill 
Onley, Esa., Stisted Hal th 1e Rev. W. Ady, M. 4., Li 





B 1ddo Ww; 
and Ti 108. Cc. 


. Messrs. James Skill, C. F. Phillips, John Abraha 
Rolfe, Felsted. 
Head Master. 
. Grignon, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Master. 
Rey. J. H. Backhouse, M.A., of Brase nose Col 
Assistant Masters. 

E. T. Constable, Esq., B.A., Christ's Colle; ge, Oxford; A. W. 
Rowe, Esq , B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; and 8S. W. E. 
Bird, Esq., B.A., Saint Mary Ha all, Oxford. 

Drawing Master—Mr. W. Brown. 
Drilling Master—Serjeant-Major Rogers. 
Terms—Board (including washing), 28/. a year; 
(including stationery), 82. a year. 
Owing to its endowment, and the fact that no profit is 
aliowed to be made by the trust funds on the boarding of the 

boys, this school is able to provide, on the above terms, a 

course of education which forms a complete preparation for 

the Universities and the highest competitive examinations, 
and to afford unusual facilities to advanced pupils. 
Further information may be obtained from the Rev. W. S. 

Gricnoy, Felsted, the Head Master; or Mr. A, MEGGyY, 

Solicitor, Chelmsford, the Clerk to the Trustees. 


Rev. W. 








lege, Cambridg 





Tuition 





a | 4s. 4d. per Ib. 


| so 
, | application. 


* Coffee, and Prices, amot 


615 


UTOR.—A gentleman, of experience, 
VISITS the SONS of NOBLEMEN, Gentlemen, and 
Merchants at their residences. 
_ Adc iress * “Rev. A. B.," 8, Dorset-terrace, Clapham-road. 


UTOR, for Christmas Recess.—A young 
gentleman would be glad of ASSISTANCE, in seniox 
Classics and Mathematics, for two hours three days a week. 
“ X. X.,”” Post-office, Upper Clapton, near London. 





SUPERIOR GERMAN GOVERNESS. 


A German lady (Protestant) REQUIRES an immediate 
ENGAGEMENT in the family of a nobleman or gentleman. 
Good German, French, and Italian. Can teach music 
thoroughly. Salary 100/. teferences of six years in one 
situation and seven years in another. 

Address ° a tt Mak * 21, Ww estbourne-terrace, Hyde-park, W 


CL LASSICAL MASTER. — WANTE D, 


after the Christmas Vacation, in C Lonps -— nen arding 
school for the sons of gentlemen, a G LEMA 
to take the highest classes in Classics ad E ly “i ] 
addition to board and residence, 100/. a-year. No play 
duty. 

Apply by letter, pre- paid, stating age, and en 
monials, to “ M. r. Jackson’s Library, 
Woolwich, § SE. 






ground 


closing testi- 
Thomas-street, 








Gciorastrc VACANCIES. — Classics 
rom 80l.; English and Classics, 60/.; English, F re neh, ang 





Drawing, 60/.; English and Latin, 40/.; French and Drawing 
from 20. to 504; Junior Masters from 20/.; and many other 
vacancies. 

Apply to 8. VeERsSTRAETE and Co., 


Educational Agents, 
37, Golden-square, Ww. 


(Reg istration free.) 
y THAT WILL THIS COsT TO PRINT ? 
is a thought often occurring to literary 
characters, and persons 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. 
BOOK OF TYPES, and information 
application, by 
Rich HARD BARRE TT, 13, London. 
or CORK FLOORCLOTH. 
T. TRELOAR, 
.—42, LUDG: ATE-HIL L, 


MANUFACTURER 
(1oco. A-NUT MATTING 
T. TRELOAR, 


MANUFACTURER.—42, LUDGATE-HILL, 
TO LADIES. 


HE LARGEST STOCK in the WOR 
and the greatest variety of a air Crinoline al 
coats are on show, from 7s. 6d. to 21s., 
WIuiAM CaRTER’s, 22, Ludg 
VERY NOVELTY in Watch 
Paris and American Skeleton Ski 
and Magenta, at 6d. a spring; 10 spring, i 
WILLIAM CARTER’S, 22, Ludgate-street, E. 
AN ENDLESS VARIETY of Quilted 
L Petticoats in Llama Wocl, 8 


Satin, and Eiderdown ; 





men, public 
of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
A SPECIMEN 
for authors, sent on 


Mark-lane, 


LONDON. 
MATS. 


LONDON. 


and 





aaah E.C. 





spring 

















also a great novelty in Quilted Plaid Silks, are on view, from 
8s. 9d. to 55s., at 
WILLIAM CARTER’S, 22, Lu dgate-str reet, E.C. 
NE E Ww DESIGNS in Front Fastening 
Ela frem 2s. Lid. t s Family 





stic Stays, Bodices, &c., 

and Nursing Stays, &c., 7s. 6d. to 30s. 

lists free.—Engravings and — lists. 
WILuiAM CarTER’s, 22, L udgat 





gs and price 





Engravin, 


e-street, E.C. 


Wine 


Great 
and 17 


lerchant 


Macine dade t. 
and 


(\EORGE SMITH, 
86, Great Towenet eet, 9 and 10, 
and 1, St. Dunstan’s-hill, London, E.¢ 
row, Greenwich, 8.E. i:stablishe d 178 
able stock of old bottled PORTS, « ar 
vintages, accumulated during the last forty yee 
a bin fourteen years in bottle, of eight hunc 
dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick, of the firm o 
Ruc Fenwick, ‘and Ruck, known to the tre 
brated “Six Vintage” wine, d iry, full of ug 
immense flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. San iples ‘ore arde i 
on ? vayment. 


A MOST ‘DE SIR ABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


a oe 












S Cc Oo: C 0 A 
(commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa). 

The delicious a. grate ful smc 

| power of _— preps yn, have proct 





and invigorating 


general adoption 
K ‘ t 3 


othness, 
ired its 





















as a most desirg » bee ikfast beverage. aC x 
ur Epps, Homeopa s i London, 
| 1b., 31b., and Ub. Packets, at 1s. 6d. per Ib., rs every- 
where. 
| TEAS UNEQUALLED IN GOODNE 
T . BP ‘ 
EBST BROTHERS, 
Tea Merchants, 39, Moorzate-street, ¢ upply the 
best TEAS in London. Very I K, t ver 
| choice, 4d., 38, 6d., 3s. 8d., 4 rte 





) 






Choice Coffee, 1 
ls. 8d. Sugars at 7 


WepsTER Bro 


HERS 
| & England; and on orders for 5i. 
Scotland, 


} 

.| § 

| 
STRONG, RicH, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 


as impo rting it before the Chinese cover it with ce four makes 
it impossible for any seb de i low-priced autumn le ay es to be 


ORNIMAN’S PURE 


TE 1 EA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOU! 








Peckham, Clubb, RB) 


} made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 

| atahigh price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per | in rP ackets. 

| Moorgate-st., Webster, No.11. | aereueh Dodson n, 98, Black- 
Bond-street, Stewart, No. 46, man-street. 

Pimlico, Ion Low, Eaton-st. Blackheath-hill, Notley. 

! 


Hammersmith, Butlin. 
Hampstead, Biggs, High-st. Charing-cross, Catton, 10. 
Highgate, Fisher, *angel- row. |} Kings-cross, Quarte rmé nin. 
Holloway, Upper, Gylienship. | Bond-street, Stewart, 
Kingsland, Fay, near Gate. Dalston, Goodwin, Forest-row 
| Clapham, 3ruce, High-street. | Maida-hill, Waters, 183. 

| Brixten-road, Bull. 


Horniman’s Agents in every Town. 
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MINIATURE DRILL; 


OR, IN-DOOR PRACTICE FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


Consisting of Moveable Figures which can be put through the Infantry Field Exercise, including all the formations, 
changes, points, positions of officers, non-commissioned officers, &c. &e. 


Arranged with an Explanatory Key, and full instructions aecording to the latest regulations in Her Majesty's Army. 
By SARGEANT B. CLAYTON, 28th Middlesex (London Irish) Rifles. 
Price 5s. in box, exquisitely cut out and mounted ; or 2s, in sheet. 





THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


WONDERS, EVENTS, AND DISCOVERIES. 


Edited by JOHN TIMBS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


DEAN and SON, 11, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE. 

Third Edition, price 5s. ow 
PPRANCATELLI'S COOK’S GUIDE, 
“This book is intended mainly for the middle class. 4 
cookery book from Francatelli is an a. He has such 
a variety and choice of rare dishes that a table spread by him 

would be a nonpareil.”— Observer. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


CUISINE CLASSIQUE. 
Thirteenth Edition, 8vo. 12s. = os 
RANCATELLY’S MODERN COOK. 
1500 Recipes and 60 Woodcuts. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


With Four Charts and Portrait, price 5s. 
‘4 T 
Lor? DUNDONALD'’S AUTOBIO. 
GRAPHY. 

“We may safely predict for this work an unbounded popu. 
larity. A narrative of heroic adventure, every line of which 
should be perused by Englishmen.""—7Zimes. 

“Ought to be a prize-book in every naval and military 
school.”"—London Review. ‘ 

“More full of interest than any one of Marryat’s novels,"— 
Economist. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 











CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. 
Extra cloth, gilt edges, price 3s., the Annual Volume of 


ENTERTAINING THINGS. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, Price 34, 
Consisting of Forty-eight Pages of Letterpress and numerous Illustrations, will contain 


THE MAID OF THE WOOLPACK: a Story of Real Life. 
By ANDREW HALLIDAY. Illustrated by Arravur B,. HoucuTon. 


THE MANIAC PASSENGERS: a Nautical Story. 


By TOM E. SOUTHEE. Illustrated by Geo. Du Mavniers. 
London: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 





A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADITA, 


WITH A NEW SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, 
ILLUSTRATED BY MORE THAN SIX THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 
TuimrTY VOLUMES BOUND IN SEVENTEEN, 
PRICE FIVE GUINEAS. 


The CYCLOP_EDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet’the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype plates of the Twenty-nine Volumes. The paper and princ 
are, for the first time, of uniform excellence. The whole work can never be reproduced in the same style, the plates 
having been destroved. The Second Supplement is entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The Thirty Volumes, bound in Seventeen, and extending beyond 16,000 pages, 
form a complete library of reference on all subjects of Art, Science, and Literature. The entire contents are original 
productions of more than 200 eminent writers. The sum of 40,0007. has been expended on authorship and engravings. 


SANGSTER and Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 





SHAKESPEARE, 1623. 
In a few days (before Christmas) will be issued, Part L, containing the whole of the COMEDIES, price 10s. 6d., in 
appropriate binding, 
A FAC-SIMILE REPRINT 


OF THE 


FIRST EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, 


“THE FAMOUS FOLIO OF 1623.” 
In the production of this Reprint, the endeavour has been that, as regards general appearance, the contents, and the 
peculiarities of each page, it may be truly said: 
“One sand another 
Not more resembles” 
Than it the original; alteration being alone in respect to size, so that it may be placed uniformly on the shelves with all 
good library editions of the Poet. 
To be completed in Three Paris, each at the same price. There will also be impressions in Royal 8vo. and in Folio, 
A very limited edition of each Play that was printed before the Folio of 1623 will be published separately to match with 
those “ Early Quartos."’ 


L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, W. 





“THE FIELD” ALMANAC FOR 1862. 


Now ready, price 1s, 


THE RURAL ALMANAC, 


AND SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR FOR 1862. 
EDITED BY THE CONDUCTORS OF “THE FIELD.” 


Containing SIXTEEN ENGRAVINGS, from Drawings by ANSDELL, HARRISON WEIR, H. K. BRowNE, 
J. Leecu, T. H. Witson, and other Artists, and comprising: 
| Running into Lowestoft in a Gale. Tumblers, Bantams, and Cochius. 
The Rival Pets, Hunting Sketches: 
Hamar Point Fishing Station. The Early Part of the Season—Hounds On the Road to the Meet. 
The Playmates. | rather Wild. Breaking Cover. 
The Young Anglers. | Caller Ou—W inner of the St. Leger, 1861 A Little Punishment. 
On the Road. | Coursing Cracks. } An Unpleasant Finish. 


Deer Hounds. 
Throwing a Shoe. 








Among the Principal Contents of the Rural Almanac are— 
The Sports and Pastimes of each Month, comprising | Water at London Bridge for each day in the year, and 
Hunting, Shooting, Angling, The Turf, Coursing, &c. &c.; | at the principal Ports and Harbours, besides the usual 
a Calendar of Farm and Garden Operations ; also Notes | general information, and other matters interesting and 
of the Weather; with Tables showing the Time of High | useful to the Country Gentleman. 
The RURAL ALMANAC is beautifully printed in Quarto, with Ornamental Cover. 
Price 1s. A copy for 14 stamps. 


FIELD OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS VOLUME FOR LADIES, 
Extra cloth gilt, price 4s. 


(THE WHAT-NOT; or, LADIES HANDY 
London: Wm. KENT ota, and all Booksdilers. 
RW Ee PE Now ready, price 5s. cloth, 
HE HISTORY of SHORT-HAND 


WRITING. By MATTHIAS LEVY, Shorthand 
To which is prefixed the system used by the 





Writer. 
Author. 
TriiBNER and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 5th Edition, price 3s. 6d., free by post 32 stamps, 
[iseases of the SKIN : a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention, illustrated by Cases. By 
THOS. HUNT, F.R.C.S., — to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
This new edition contains a chapter on the Turkish Bath. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the in- 
curable class to the curable."’"—Lancet. 
London: T. RICHARDS, 37, Great Queen-street 


BEAUTE UL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is pat gy be! preservation, 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
CriTIc Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 











RANGER’S PATENT COLLARS, 6d., 
9d., and 1s. per dozen, post free. Everlasting Collars 
(require no washing), 6d. each, post free. Imitation Best 
Lace Collars, 1d. and 2d, each. 308, High Holborn, W.C, 
Agents wanted. 


PPHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BUKTON, when 
PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver, 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability. as follows : 


































| Fiddle or Thread or, Lil King’sor 
|Old Silver Brunswk.| p, rd | Military 

| Pattern. | Pattern. | ™ xe &e. 
24a 41/42a412841284 
12 Table Forks «4. ~|113 0/2 4 0/210 0/}215 0 
12 Table Spoons .. 1/118 0/2 4 0 210 0/215 0 
12 Dessert Forks .... -|1 40/112 03115 0)3117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons . o{l 40/112 0 | 115 04117 0 
12 Tea Spoons ......000008)016 Of 1 2 0)1 5 O11 7 0 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls} 010 0}013 6/015 0/015 0 
2 Sauce Ladles 00. |0 6 010 8 0 | 09 010 90 
1 GLAVY SPOON... .e.sseeseeee 0664010 0/011 01012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls|}0 3 4)0 46/0 5 0}0 50 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bowl 018102 3);0 2 030 20 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...} 0 2 6/0 3 6}0 4 0)0 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers...] 1 4 0/1 7 6}110 O0}112 0 
1 Butter Knifess........)0 2 610 5 610 60/07 0 
1 Soup Ladle... 010 01017 0 | 017 04100 
1 Sugar Sifter .... 310 461/05 040 50 
Total secccccorocee. 1 919 9 11310 3 la 19 6 |l6 4 0 














Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An vuk 
chest to contain the above, ond 6 relative number of knives, 
&c , 2/. 15s, Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner dishes. 
cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices, All 
kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


rr r . 
Cu TLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 

varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales. 8-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 8d per pair; larger 
sizes, from 20s. to 27. 6d. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 33s. ; if 
with silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s.; white bone table knives, 9s. 
per dozen: desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn 
table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen: desserts, 6s. ; carvers, 2s. 6d.; 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen ; 
table steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 


the new plated fish carvers. 
ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 


DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns, are on show at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. Tin dish covers, 6s. 6d. the set of 
six; block tin, 12s, 3d. to 27s. the set of six; elegant modern 
patterns, 35s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. the set; Britannia metal, with or 
without silver-plated handles, 32. lls. to 6/. 8s. the set; 
Sheffield plated, 10/. to 16/. 10s. the set; block tin hot water 
dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 
22s. to 77s. ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, 11/. Lis. 


: ‘ \¢ 

\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimuey- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, yr} Bedroom 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39,Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 
3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 





1, Newman-mews, London. 
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rice Three Shilling 
AD APTED FOR PRESENTATION. 


IVE CHRISTMAS POEMS. By 
GAGE EARLE FREEMAN, M.A. (“ Peregrine’’). 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


“The First and SECC OND SER 1£8, in crown 8vo. 1: 2s, 6d. e 
ICISSITUDES of FAMILIES: Haaye 


and Narratives illustrating the surprising og o> oi 
vortans in the History of our Noble Houses. By ty ot 
NARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms; Aut fey "of the 
* Peerage and Baronetage,” &c. 

“Combining in harmonious | doing much by presenting 
proportions all the interest of | | features of genealogy to the 
romance with the accuracy of | world in an easy, agreeable, 
authentic history.” — Falkirk | and eloquent way."—<Athe- 

erald, nexum. 

‘Sir Bernard Burke is | 
Lordon: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


“A book well adapted for popularity.’ "Atheneum. 


RR NGLISH MELODIES. 
By CHARLES SWAIN, F.R.S.L. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, 6s. 

“Of all our song-writers | metre, and refinement of sen- 
there is none more loveable, | timent.’’—JZell’s Messenger. 
mone more musical, than! “Exceedingly beautiful: 
Charles Swain. There is life | here and there we meet with 
in his verse, and so much | a touch of poetry, a thought 
soul, that excellent mecha-/! or an image so delicately con- 
nism is the least valuable | ceived and so chastely ex- 
quality. Grand truths flash | pressed, that we are some- 
constantly from his lyrics. | times at a loss to r 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SELF HELP.” 
Now ready, with Five Portraits and 200 Illustrations, Vols. I. and II., 8vo. 42s. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS; 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR PRINCIPAL or tel AND A HISTORY OF INLAND COMMUNICATION 
N BRITAIN. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of “Life of Stephenson,” &c. 


“Tt would have been difficult even from among English authors to select a better biographer for Brindley, Smeaton, 
Rennie, and Telford, than the man whose beok on ‘Self Help' has made him in some measure worthy to be called the 
Apostle of Work. It is a most valuable addition to the literature of the country.”—Literary Budget, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW POEM. 


This day is published, small 4to. handsomely printed and bound, with Illustrations by Leicuton, from the Author's 
designs, price 7s. 6d, 


THE LADY OF LA GARAYE, 


By HON. MRS. NORTON. 
DEDICATED TO THE Marquis or LANSDOWNE. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 





But Charles Swain has done ; anything of the kind equally 
more than acquire success as | beantiful.’ '—Sunday Times. 
a writer of melodies. His! “ They are ‘English Melo- 
poem of ‘The Mind’ and his | dies’ of the most charming 
*Dramatic Chapters’ are well | character; nationally true, in 
known, and appreciated wher- | the best sense of nationality ; 
ever known. Asasong-writer, | and nationally good, in the 
we know of none who can so | best sense of poetical compo- 
admirably blend subject and | sition Can we wonder that 
am. *_The Critic, Feb. 15, | the author's productions have 
858. | been so universally success- 
“Charles Swain’s ‘English | ful, and that they are copied 
Melodies’ are amongst the | and quoted wherever the 
sweetest and the purest gems | English language is spoken?" 
of poetry that the English | —Literary Gazette. 
language contains. Weknow! “The author of ‘English 
of no living poet who has | Melodies’ exhibits great skill 
written so many exquisitely | and cleverness. The poems 
beautiful specimens of lyrical | are well adapted to be married 
composition. Whatever Swain | to music; they possess much 
does, he does with the hand | of that sportiveness and point 
of an artist. He is a born | which, inthe mouth of a good 
poet.”"—Family Herald. singer, or even reader, are 
“The most pleasing origi- irresistible.’ *— Spectator. 
nality of thought, elegance of | 


y y 
LETTERS of LAURA D’AUVERNE. 
Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 

“To thousands these poems | our few poets of whom pos- 
will be as dear and acce ptable terity will take note.’’—Zite- 
as Burns's to a Secothman. rary Gazette 
—New Quarterly Review. “One of England's sweetest 

“Charles Swain is one of ' bards.”—Zliza Cook's Journal. 

London: LonemMan and Co.; and J. and T, CorniIsH, 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 


MONGAN’ 8 ALDINE VIRGIL. 
IRGILI OPERA, Ree from the 
Text of Forbiger and Wagner. With English Notes, 
and Metrical Analysis of the 2neid. By ROSCOE MONGAN, 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 
Also separately, by same Editor. 
The “AENEID Complete. With Notes, &e. 2s. 
cloth. 
The BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. With Notes. 
London: Smpkry, MARSHALL, and Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER 


1s. 6d. c’oth. 
_and Born. Dublin: Ww. B. KELLEY, 8, Grafton-street. 


OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published 
by L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William-street, 
Strand. 
Charles XIT. 
Télémaque. 
Louis XIV. . 
Noel and Chapsal's French Grammar 
Exercises . 















Cesar with Latin Notes.. 
Horace with Latin Notes . 
Virgil with Latin Notes .. 


Chapsal’s Models of Frenci, iterature, Prose é 





La Fontaine’s Fables . 
All strongly bo 
f Hachette’s Educational C atelogue: 
Yatalogues ——_ of General French Literature. 
supplied | Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors 
by post on J _ names and their several works. 
receipt of } List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
a postage | List of Hachett’s French Railway Library. 
stamp. German List. : : 
(Cate alogue of School Drawing Materials. 











DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO LORD BROUGHAM. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


CIVILIS: ATION CONSIDERED as a 

SCIENCE. in relation to its Essence, its Elements, and 
its End. By GEORGE HARRIS, F.S.A., Author of “The 
Life of Lord Chancellor Hs ardwicke,” &c. 

The necessity is here shown not only for general education, 
but for supplying in conjunction with it, all the various insti- 
tutions and requirements, which together constitute the ele- 
ments of civilisation; and the different measures, legislative 
and social, essential for its complete accomplishment, are 
pointed out. 

CONTENTS: 
THE REAL NATURE AND EssENCE OF CIVILISATION. 
Tue ELEMENTS WHICH COXTRIBUTE TO THE PROMOTION OF 
CIVILISATION 
1, Material Education. 
2. Religious Influence. 


> 


. National Commemoration 
and Festivals. 


3. Instructory Institutions. 7. Dignities and Honorary 
4, Cultivation of Art and Rewards. 
Science. 8. Moral Jurisprudence. 
5. Liberty of the Press and| % Internal Communications. 
Toleration. 10. International Intercourse. 
THE END RESULTING FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CIVILISA- 
TION. 


“Contains many sound and instructive statements. and is 
oy the result of much reading and thought.” —Laily | 
New. 

“The whole, as a whole, is calculated to have a useful effect 
in directing attention to the various systems of education, 
and in inducing thoughtful men and women to examine in a 
philosophical spirit those evidences or results of civilisation 
with which they are surrounded." —Odserver. 


London: BELL and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Next Week, the Tenth Thousand of 


SIR JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH’S 


LETTER TO EARL GRANVILLE, KG, 


Price One Shilling. pp. 80. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Ready this day, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No. XXV. (for JANUARY), price ONE SHILLING, with TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS. 
Tue ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE | Chapter XVIL—A Tea-party in Bishopsgate-street. 
Woritp. (With an Illustration.) » XVIIl.—An Evening at the Goose and Gridiron, 
Chapter XXVII.—I Charge you, Drop your Daggers. =, 
»  XXVIL.—In which Mrs. MacWhirter has a New AT THE Pay. 
Bonnet. | THE QUADRILATERAL. 
AN ELECTION CONTEST IN AUSTRALIA. Dinina Down THE RIVER. 
THe Farry LAND oF SCIENCE. | AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
To EsTHer. | Chapter XVIIL.—-The Penance. 
THE Struccres dF Brown, Jones, AND Ropinson. By | aa XIX.—Clouds Deepening. 
One of the Firm. ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. 
Chapter XVI.—Showing how Robinson walked upon | No. 18,—On Letts’s Diary. 


Roses. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


(With an Illustration.) 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FROM 3 350 to 8000 COPIES of nearly every RECENT WORK 


of acknowledged merit or general interest ARE IN CIRCULATION AT a LIBRARY, and large numbers of 
all the best New Books continue to be added as they appear. 


Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum 
First-Class Country Subscription, Three Guineas and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 
Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one Subscription, and secure all the advantages of the Library 
on moderate terms. 
with LIST of WORKS recently ADDED, and of SURPLUS COPIES WITHDRAWN for SALE, 
will be forwarded Postage Free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and Ne valtnebant Seuinghes, 


PROSPECTUSES, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, with Twenty Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


WILL ADAMS, 


THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAN: A ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY. 
By WM. DALTON. 

* We have no hesitation in recommending ‘Will Adams’ “ Possesses all the fascination of a romance, while it is 
to any one who is interested either in Japan or in the history | richly deserving of a careful perusal on the ground of the 
of the Christian religion.”’—Saturday Review. bond fide information it so pleasantly conveys.’—Jdforning 
“The book is exceedingly interesting. All that relates to | Star. ' N : 

Japan is as good as the best fairy tale.”—Spectator. “ An excellent Christmas book.’ —Court Journal. 


ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without; HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 


65, Paternoster-row. 








GIFT BOOK, N EW. 


SONGS AND TUNES FOR EDUCATION. 


The Harmonies by James Ture, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey. The Pianoforte Edition, in hand 
binding, with gilt title, price half-a-crown. 
This work is the fruit of the Editor's residence in Ger- | schools. He takes care that the three school ages (child- 
many. He collected books of music for young people in | hood, boy-and-girl-hood, and youth) are suited with songs 
every town he visited. With the aid of Mr. James S. | on the following subjects:—Country Scenes, the Seasons, 
Stallybrass, the whole of this collection was analysed, and | Fancy and Humour, Kindness to Animals, Home Sym- 
| the choicest translated or. adapted for English use. The | pathies, Patriotism, Industry, Integrity, Religion, &c. 
| Editor, however, never preferred a German piece when an | There are two hundred and sixty-seven songs. his work 
English one would do as well. He aims to educate the feel- | will doubtless supersede the Editor’s widely-known “ School 
ings and sympathies of childhood by the habit of singing Music” and “ School Songs.” 
| good songs. This he considers the proper office of music in 


An Edition in the TONIG-SOL-FA-NOTATION, containing the Treble Voice “ parts” only, price, in 
paper, One Shilling; in cloth, One Shilling and Fourpence. The “EDUCATION SONGS,” containing the words v1 nly, 


price Sixpence. k ” 
WARD and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


some cloth 
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This day, square 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HE VITA NUOVA of DANTE. Trans- 
_— with an Introduction and Notes. By THEODORE 
MART 


*Tondon: Son. and Bor RN, West Strand. 


PARKER. 
as dav, 2 vols.. post 8vo. 


TOTHING: or, ‘All ‘Down Hill. 


Reprinted from 


This 

OOD for N 

ty G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
Fraser's Magazine 

London: PARKER, 


HE REC RE DA 

PARSON: Essays 

and Domestic. A selection f 
to Fraser's Magazine 

London: PARKER, SON, 


Son, and ROurN, West Strand. = 
ost Rvo. 9s. eact 
r 
TIONS of a “COUNTRY 
‘onsolatory. Aisthetical, Moral, 
1 the Contributions of A.jK. H.B. 













and Bovry, Ww est Stran id. 
is day, p ° 8vo., 


68. 
HE HISTOR Y of MODERN 1 {USIC. 
A Course of Lectures delivered at the Roy cal Inst oo 
of Great Britain. Ry JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal 
Music in King’s College and in Queen’s College, London; and 
Organist of Charter! 38 
London: PARKER, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, Vols. V. and VI., 8vo. 28s., of the 


ISTORY of ENGL AND, containing the 









Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 3y JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE 
The Second Edition, Revised of Volumes I, to IV., contain- 
ing the Reignof Henrv VIL, 2/. 148. 
London: Parkrr. Son, and Bourn. West Strand. 
This day, 2s. 
I ETTER to the RIGHT HON. 
BJ BENJAMIN DISRAE LI, M.P., on the PRESENT 
RELATIONS of ENGI ' N ) with the COLONIES. By the 
EY, M.P. With an APPENDIX 


Right Hon. C. B. ADDEI 

of Extracts from Evide 

on Colonial Military Ex 
London: PARKER, 





elect Committee 





et Re n before theS 
enditure 


SON, a id Bov West Strand. 





RN, 















Just ‘Published, _ wa ) page il istrations, | in demy “8V0., 
ted « ar, gilt edees, price 6d. 
AMPSON Li OW SON, and Co.'s 
h SPECIMEN TIST of "NEW ILLUSTRATED and 
JUVENILE BOOKS for 1862 


‘7, Ludgate-hill. 


“NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


APPROPRIATE ANI) SPLENDID PRESENT.—This day, 
HE PSALMS of DAVID. Illustrated 
from designs by J¢ HN F R ANKI. = With coloured 
initial letters and ornamental borders. C ely printed on 
toned paper. and appropriately bour +1 Sm: of 4to., be velled 
boards. Price 2ls., or in morocco extra, 42s. 








*,* Ten copies are 
ten guineas each, bound it 
cation is requested. 

“ One of the most beautiful gift-books of this or any season.” 
—Examiner. 

“This is an editio lurve which is highly creditable to 
the mechanical and te | pertection of our extant typo- 
graphy. "~~ Saturday R , 

“The most handso: ift-book of the Season." —Odserver. 


AVOURIT E ENGLISH POEMS of the 

LAST HUNDRED YEARS. THOMSON to TENNYSON, 
With 200 Illustrations by e ninent artists, An entirely new 
and improved edition, handsomely bound, price 21s, ; morocco 
copies 35s. 


HE POETS ofthe ELIZABETHAN AGE: 

a Selection of Songs and Ballads of the Days of Queen 

Elizabeth. Choicely illustrated by emi nent artists. Crown 
8vo., bevelled boar« Price 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 


GHAKSPEARE: S SONGS and SONNETS. 
Illustrated by JOHN GILBERT. With 10 large water 
colour drawi . beautifully printed, in fac imile of the 
originals. by VINCENT B ROOKS, with 32 avings on 
wood, pri inted « on tints. Super-rc yal 4to. handsome ly bound. 
Price two guineas; morocco, three guineas. 


ITTLE BIRD RED and LITTLE BIRD 
4 BLUE: a Tale of the Woods. By Miss M. B. EDWARDS, 
— of “Charlie and FE With coloured illustra- 


llum for illumination, price 
r which immediate appli- 








Ernest,”’ &c. 


tions and borders. Bevelled boards. Price 5s. 
T IFE AMO? NGST the NORTH and 
4 SOUTH AMERICAN INDIANS: a Book for Young 
People. By GEORGE CATLIN, the Indian Traveller. With 
numerous Illustration Small post octavo, cloth. Price 6s, 
KINDNESS oe ANIMALS. 
New and Beautif ) wr Children —This day 
HE SAGAC ITY of ANIMALS. W ith 


Sixty New and Orig 





inal 1 usirgth ym by HARRISON 





WEIR. Handsomel; Pri 

An Illustrated List of New Pres at _ price 6d. 

“A better reading book for young children than this we 
have not seen for many a day.” —Athenwum. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 


NEW BOOKS for FIRESIDE READING. 
HE FIRE SHIPS; or, The Times of 


Lord Cochrane. An ¢ rely new and original Sea 
Novel. By W. H. 8. KINGSTONE, Esq. Three vols. post 
8vo. Price 31s. 6d. (ready at all libraries and book clubs this 
day) 

OU GH DIAMON YDS: in Four Stories. 
A Book for Christmas. By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
Illustrations ‘by SANDERSON. Square lémo. gilt 
Price 3s. 6d. (this day). 
STRANGE STORY. By the Right 


Hon. Sir FE. L. B. L Y TTON, Bart. , Author of “ Rienzi,’ 4 





Wit! 4 
edges. 





“Last of the Baro ns,” <&e. Two vols. post 8vo. Price 2ls. 
(shortly). 
\ 7HEN the SNOW FALLS: a Book of 


Stories for the Fireside. By W. MOY THOMAS. 
Second Edition, with Fr ontispiece on Steel by JOHN GIL- 
BERT. Hand somely bound, price 5s. forming the eighth 
volume of Low's Favourite Library (ready at all booksellers’ 
and railway stations this day). 
The volur mes now ready are: 
1. The Eve Witness. 5s. {| 5. My Lady Ludlow. 5s. 
2. Antonina. 5s. |‘ 6. Hide and Seek. 5s. 
Dead Secret. 5s. . Cross Country. 
4. Woman in White. és. : 


AYER ICEBERGS with a PAINTER: 


a Summer Voyage to Labrador and Newfoundland. 
By ~ Rev. LEWIS L. NOBLE. Six Tinted Lithographs. 
10s. 6d. 


London: Sampsoy Low, Soy, andCo., 47, Ludgate-hill 





' 
| 





Now complete, in 21 vols. 4to, and Index, 
THE EIGHTH EDITION 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA: 


A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS OF 


5000 Engravings on Wood and Steel. 





The Work may be had in the following Styles of 


Binding :— 
sctpoepeveasacensians ETICO aoe aa 
6 


In full cloth 
In hali russia, marbled edges......... 32 


~o 


BLACK’S ATLASES AND 


MAPS. 


General Atlas of the 
World. 


A Series of Fifty-six Maps of the Principal Countries 
of the World, accompanied by an Index of 65,000 
Names. Imperial Folio, half morocco, gilt edges, 
60s. 


Black’s 


* One of the most complete of modern publications in this 
department.” — Times. 


“ An exceedingly valuable Atlas.” —Zconomist. 


Il. 


Black’s School Atlas of Modern 
Geography. 

Including Physical, Ancient, and Scripture Geogra- 
phy. A Series of Forty Maps. By W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S., and J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
With a Complete Index of Names, exhibiting the 
Latitude and Longitude of each Place, and a 
Reference to the Map. Royal 4to. or Svo. 10s. 6d. 


IIt. 


Black’s Atlas for Beginners. 

New Edition. A Series of Twenty-seven Coloured 
Maps of the Principal Countries in the World. 
In oblong 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


IV. 

Atlas of North 

America. 

A Series of 20 Maps by JOEFN BARTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.G.S. Accompanied by Introductory Descrip- 
tions and Statistics, and a Complete Index. In 
Folio, cl. price 16s., elegantly coloured (Postage, 
1s. 4d.) 

“ Complete as an Englishman can need."—Zraminer. 


“The best Atlas of North America extant.”—North 
American Review. 


Black’s 


V. 
Black’s Map of Australia, 
NEW ZEALAND, AND TASMANIA. 
Size 39} inches by 49 inches. New Edition (the 3rd), 

showing the latest Discoveries and Travellers’ 
Routes, price 21s, on rollers varnished, and 14s. in 
a case folded. 
VI. 
Black’s Map of Canada, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, and the 


SEA BOARD of the NORTHERN STATES of 
the UNION. 





Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
And all Booksellers. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for ‘Gnsertion in the Forthcoming 
Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 27th, and BILLS by the 30th instant. 
_____—sCdSOHKN Murray, Albe marle-street. 

early ready, fep. 8vo. cle 
HE POET of the AGE: a Satirical 
Poem. With Introductory Remarks on the Decline of 
Poetry, and Critical Notices. 
London: Ropert HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


Ae ow ready, price 1 
NGLAND oul the DISRUPTED STATES 
of AMERICA. By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, 
formerly her Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts. 
Author of * Civilized America,’ 
JAMES RIDGWAY, 169, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


HE LAMENTED PRINCE CONSORT. 
A MEMOIR of his LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS, by 
JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., with a finely engraved Sieel-plate 
Portrait, will be published in a few days. 
L OcKWooD and Co., 7, Stationers’ Fall- court. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
YDIPUS on the SPHINX of the 
4 NINETEENTH CENTURY: or, Politico-Polemical 


= aaa By an OLD-CLOTHES PHILO- 
so 
London: GrorGE MAanwarrna, 8, King William-street, 


Strand. 


~ NE W CHRISTMAS BOOK. | 
Just ready. in post 8vo., cloth antique. 


YOMANTIC EPISODES of CHIVALRIC 
J and MEDIZ , _PRAN CE. Done into English. 
By ALEXANDER VAN 
London: GEORGE a 8, King William-street, 
a 


yin DICATIO Ne of a CHURCHMAN 

for DESTRING the ABOLITION of CHURCH-RATES, 
showing how the legitimate Object in levying Church- Rates 
is, and ms yy = “supplied. By Hon, P. PLEYDELL 
BOUVERIE. M.P. 


om AUNTON and Son, a» Strand, W. c. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, red edges, 3s. 
prov INCIAL PAPERS. Being a 
Collection of TALES and SKETCHES. By JOSE PH 
HATTON. The Contents include, The Midnight March; a 
oe a Volunteer's Fireside—aad several other Christmas 
Stories. 





London: Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. 


~ Just published, uniform in size with “In Memoriam,” 
y Sah td . : 
N INDEX to “IN MEMORIAM,” in 
which every separate clause is referred to under the 
headings of oneor more of the principal words contained in it. 
Price 2s, cloth limp, or 1s. 6d. for binding up with “In Me- 
moriam. 
London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


7 Aral TT ] 4 
HE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT is a 
Half-Guinea Sect of AIMARD’S TALES of INDIAN 
LIFE and ADVENTUR E, namely: 1. The Indian Chief. 
2. The T 8 The Goldseekers. Price 3s. 6d. each. 
tr’ SANDE RSON, H. LUARD, and J. B. 
BCKER, “and ‘elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt back 

and side. 

London: 











Warp and Lock, 158, 3, Fleet-strect. 


“Just publishe d, handsomely printed on toned nee” price 5s. 
HOICE POEMS and LYRICS: being 
Extracts from the Works of Tennyson, Macaulay, Bulwer 

Lytton, Kingsley, &c 
Third Edition, much enlarged, pri 
The BOOK of FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
“ This -- little book.’"’—Critic. 
rice 5s., handsomely bound in cloth, 

CHOICE “THOUG HTS from SHAKSPERE. 

“Another pretty and handy book from the great poet of 
nature.”’—A thenwum. 

London: 


GOLDsMITH's POCKET ALMANACK 


for 1862. Price 6d. sewed. Nowready. 
With 80 pages of letterpress, containing more useful and 
valuable matter for occasiona! reference than can be found in 
any other publication of the same size and price. 
Published for the C ompany of Stationers by Joseph Green- 
hill, at their Hall, London. 
And may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers— 
In Roan Tuck, gilt ed interleaved ... 
Morocco Tuck.......... 
Morocco Silver Lock . 
And in a variety of other bindings suitable for presente. 


(HE ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 

ALMANACK for 1862, price 1s. Containing, amongst 
much other useful information: A L ist of the Public Offices; 
A Chronicle of Remarkable Events; Post Office Regulations; 
Assessed Taxes and Stamp Duties, as well as a Summary of 
the Principal Acts of Parliament passed during the last Ses- 
sion; A Table of the Quarter Sessions, and Names and 
Addresses of Clerks of the Peace for all the Counties of 
England and Wales, 

London: Published for the Company of Stationers by 
JOSEPH GREENHILL, at their Hall, Ludgate-street; and may be 


had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
al 
HE STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S 
SHEET ALMANACK for 1862, price 2s., on a large 
Royal Sheet, equally adapted for the Counting-house and the 
Library, is embellished with a beautiful View of the St. 
GEORGE'S HALL, Liverpool, from a Drawing by Phillips, of 
which plate proc of impressions may be had at 3s. each, as well 
as of the Plates of preceding years. 
Published by the STATIONERS’ Company, at their Hall, 
Ludgate-street; and may be had of all booksellers and 
stationers. 


“BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR _ 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 
Richly Illustrated, at 9s. per volume, 


y ALPOLE’S ANECDOTES of 
PAINTING in ENGLAND, with some Account of 

the principal English Artists, and Incidental Notices of 
Sculptors, Carvers, Enamellers, Architects, Medallists, &c. 
Also, a Catalogue of Engravers who have been born or resided 
in England. With additions by the Rev. JAMES DALLA- 
WAY. New Edition, revised, with additional Notes by 
RALPH N. WORNUM, Esq. Complete in three volumes. 
With upwards of 150 portraits and plates. 

*,* As it would be inconvenient to sell these three volumes 
separately. they are, contrary to the usual practice in serials, 
published together. 


WHITTAKER and Co. 















Henry G. Bory, Yorkestreet, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
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MILITARY WORKS. 


a 


HE DUKE of WELLINGTON ; 

DESPATCHES AND CORRESPONDENCE DURING HIS VARIOUS 

CamPatons, 1799-1515. Edited by COL. GURWOOD. 8 vols. 
8vo. 8i. 8s. 


THE DUKE of WELLINGTON; us 
SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES AND CORRESPONDENCE. Edited 


by his SON. 8 vols. 8vo. 20s, each. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE; nis Conrt- 


DENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE With his BrorHerR JosEPH, some- 
time Kine of SPAIN. 2 vols. 8v0. 26s. 


LORD CASTLEREAGH; Despartcnes, from 
the commencement of his Official Career, to the close of his 
life. Edited by the MARQUIS OF ‘LONDONDERRY e 
12 vols. 8vo. 14s. each. 


GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON; uis 
PrivaTE Diary, during Missions and Employments with the 
European Armies in 1812-14. Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON; tHE 
Frencu Invaston or Russta and Retreat of the French 
Army, in 1812, 2nd Edition. Map. 8vo. 15s. 


GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER; ats 
LIFE AND Opintons, chiefly derived from his Journals and 
Letters. By SIR WM. NAPIER, K.C.B. Portraits. 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 48s. 

GENERAL CATHCART: CommentarI£Es ON 
THE Wank IN RusstA AND GERMANY, 1812-13. With 28 Dia- 
grams and Plans. 8vo. I4s. 


GENERAL CATHCART; tue 


DENCE RELATIVE TO HIS MILITARY OPERATIONS 
FRARIA, until the termination of the Kafir War. 
8vo. 12s. 


GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS; 
A TREATISE ON THE IMPROVED THEORY AND PRACTICE ON 
Gunnery. With Descriptions of the ARMSTRONG and 


CorRESPON- 
In Kar- 
Maps. 





Wuitwortu Guns. Plates. 8vo. 2l1s. 
GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS; 


THE PRINCIPLE AND CONSTRUCTION OF MILITARY BRIDGES, 
and on Passage of Rivers in Military Operations. Plates 
8vo. 12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-strect. 





L ES MOINES “SE. “KILCR E, Poéme- 
le Chevalier de 


Ballade, traduit de l’Anglais par le 
Chi ss" 
. M, PICKERING, Publisher, No. 196, Piccadilly, W. 


ee ne will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
7 

Nui +4) CRITICZE: Occasional Papers 
Wri ten at the Seaside, By SHIRLEY. Reprinted 

chiefly from Fraser's Magazine 
ContTeNts.—L. At the Seaside.—II. The Sphinx : a Discourse 
on History.—III. People who are not Respectable: a Lay 
ee On Nonconformity: a Plea for Freedom.— 
. William the Silent; the Earliest Teacher of Toleration.— 






vi A Critic on Criticism: a Ramble in the Spring-time.— 
VIL. Our Romance: a Letter from Lancelot.—VIIL. Terra 
Santa: a Peep into Italy.—IX. The Leader ofthe 0 sition: 





a Plea for Party The Statesmen of the Tories.—XJ. Poli- 
tics in the Par By the Rector. 

Edinburgh: EpMonsT@N and Doretas. 

ADAMs, and Co, 

A SERIES OF 

Ly SSAYS ON PREACHING 

4 COMPOSITION, 
and i 
Q kis rINAL SKETCHES OF 
SERMONS, 


For the Use of the Clergy, will be given in the cheap weekly 
issue of the CLER 1c AL JOURNAL, to be commenced on Thurs- 
day, the 9th i and continued on eacl 
quent Tl rous other new features 
troduced RICK OF THE CLERICAL JO 
WILL BE RI °D TO THREEPENCE WEEKLY. 
Extract from the Editor’s Address. 
“Some new features wi!l be given to the Journal, but 





London: HAMILTON, 


AND 
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THE CRITIC. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 





HOEVER WROTE in the Times of last Monday that 
‘“‘Tue NATION HAS SUSTAINED THE GREATEST LOSS 
THAT COULD POSSIBLY HAVE FALLEN UPON IT,” perhaps scarcely 
understood the full meaning of those momentous words. 
No one can at this time estimate the exact amount of loss 
which this nation has sustained by the death of the Prince 
Consort ; no one can say what might have been spared us had 
his life been saved, or what will happen to us as a consequence 
of his death. The blow that fell upon the nation on Saturday 
night cast a gloom over the land which is, we fear, but the 
foreshadow of events to come; and the solemn tolling which 
pealed from every church-tower in the kingdom—the tears 
which suffused well-nigh every eye when the mournful news 
was known—may be but the precursors of times even more 
lugubrious and tears more bitter still. 

Far be from us the imputation of flattery of the dead by 
assigning to him too much importance in the State. It is 
not the Parron of the Arts; it is not the promoter of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and of the South Kensington 
Scheme; it is not the great model farmer, that we lament— 
although (with some reservations), his career in all three re- 
spects was eminently useful and fructifying to the country ; it 
is the supporter and sustainer of the Queen; it is the wise 
and prudent guide and counsellor who enabled Her Most 
Gracious Masesty to bear up under the weight of the Crown, 
and to support the cares of her high office, under difficulties 
and amid intrigues such as have seldom oppressed a Sovereign 
Prince; it is the sagacious guardian, who knew what were the 
perils which menaced and do menace the people over which it 
1s the high privilege of his Widow to reign; who knew which 
of her ministers were honest, and which the reverse; it is all 
this that we mourn for with anguished heart—it is the loss of 
this that we feel to be irreparable indeed. 

Of the personal character of the Prince Consort much need 
not be said. If he was cold in his manner, his sincerity of heart 
was proved beyond all doubt; and if he was economical, even to 
penuriousness, in his monetary transactions, he never lost 
sight of the interest of those who were faithful to his service. 
His reserve may be fully accounted for by the peculiar position 
in which he was placed; his economy was, no doubt, a part of 
his education, It was a peculiarity which resulted from his 
personal qualities that, though he was the first patron of the 
Arts in this country, artists were not personally ambitious of 
his patronage; and, although the future fate of the great 
schemes which he devised for educating the taste of this 
country is yet uncertain, we shall not be surprised if at some 
time not very far removed, the House of Commons is informed 

w 6that the Art Scheme, like the Education Scheme, is too ex- 
pensive, and so, little by little, under the warmth of Ministerial 
economy, the Prixce Consort’s favourite edifices will melt 
away as if they were palaces built of ice. The Museum at 
South Kensington has fulfilled its principal use in diverting the 
late Prixce Consort's mind from State matters of high impor- 
tance, and sooner or later, we firmly believe, it will share the 
fate of all things which have ceased to be useful to those for 
whose service they have existed. 

In order that this may be better understood, and that those 
of the University of Cambridge may know what they contem- 
plate doing when they talk of elevating the present Premier to 
the Chancellorship of the University, we will recall to mind one 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

E REALLY NEVER EXPECTED to hear anything more of 

Mr. R. B. Wacker, of the Gaboon. When a man is convicted of 
statements each contradicting the other, no one can place any reliance 
upon his evidence, and Mr. Waker was convicted of many contra- 
dictory statements. Yet here we have Mr. Wacker as lively and as 
unblushing as ever, pouring into the willing ear of a contemporary, 
who seems bent upon injuring M. pu Cuaittu, his obviously 
trumped-up stories. 
Mr. WALKER, makes an endeavour to bolster up that gentleman’s 
letter to the Atheneum with an account (not even a transcription or a 
quotation) of a private letter which Mr. Srumonns has received from 
Watker. Of this aceount we can take no further notice than to 
note that it admits that “ he (WaLKER) had just obtained some infor- 
mation from MoneiLomsa, one of the hunters who accompanied M. 
pu Cuaixxu, from which it appears that two or three of the gorillas 
he brought home were really killed by M. pu Cuaitxv, but 
the greater number were killed by others and sold to him. As 
my brother-in-law adds (says Mr. Simmonps) that his people 
have caught a live gorilla which he hopes to be able to bring home.” 
When we see the ‘live gorilla” (an event which is to be coincident 
with Mr. WaLkeEr’s return home) we shall believe in it; in the mean- 
time, we have this admission of evidence (even of Mr. WaLker’s 
eliciting), that M. pu Cuamxu “really killed two or three of the 
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Mr. P. L. Stumonps, too, the brother-in-law of | 


or two simple historical facts, not very remote from this time. 
About the year 1851, and during the years in which the war 
with Russia came about, the public was agitated through the 
press about the interference of the Prince Consort with foreign 
politics. The plaintiff in that matter was Lord Patmersron, 
who complained that he never could see the wife without the 
husband being present. In 1854, that noble lord was charged 
by the Queen with sending dispatches to Foreign Powers 
without her Royal sanction—in other words, with having 
usurped the office of the Crown. In consequence of that, Lord 
Patmerston was dismissed the Foreign Secretaryship, and 
this (as was generally understood at the time) was through 
the direct personal influence and advice of the late Privce 
Consort. The revenge which the noble lord took upo:: chat 
occasion was peculiar and characteristic: he cultivated the 
personal acquaintance of the Editors of some so-called 
*¢ Liberal ” journals and persuaded those gentlemen to “ write 
down” the Prixce, denouncing him as an enemy of England, 
and a supporter of what were then called ‘* German interests ” 
—as if anything could be to the interest of Germany which 
was not also really to the interest of England. ‘The un- 
thinking people took up the ery, and the Prince was actually 
hooted in the streets of London. The journals which seven 
years ago did this to the Prince are now among the loudest 
and most pretentious of the mourners. So short are human 
memories. 

These events happened but seven years ago, and although 
the Prince never again openly interfered with the foreign 
policy of the Minister, who did not long remain out of office, it 
is not to be supposed that either Prince or Minister forgot 
those transactions. ‘The interval between 1854 and his death 
was mainly spent by the Prince in promoting his schemes for 
what he believed to be the interest of the Fine Arts in this 
country, and, by a tacit understanding, he was permitted by 
the Ministers to dip as deeply into the national purse 
for that purpose as it pleased him to do; yet, while he 
was by the side of the QueEEN, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he did not privately afford to Her Masesty 
the benefit of his sagacious counsels in matters of far higher 
importance than the destinies of South Kensington, or the com- 
mercial success of the Horticultural Gardens. We have reason 
to believe that, up to the time of his death, the Prrsce Consort 
raised his voice energetically against the haste with which 
England is rushing into a war with the United States—an event 
which he denounced as subversive of her interests, dangerous 
to the real sources of her power, and certain to be advantageous 
only to the despotic Powers of Europe. Whether that view 
was right or wrong, such, we believe, was the faith in which 
the Prince Consort died. 

We have thought it necessary to explain the grounds of the 
sorrow which we have at heart, that the reader may know 
that it is less as the patron of Literature and the Fine Arts 
than as the supporter and adviser of the Qurxn that we deplore 
the loss of the Prrxce Coxsort. ‘That Gop will be pleased to 
strengthen Her Masesty with power to bear with her great loss, 
and to continue to exercise her high functions with a firm and 
independent will, is our earnest prayer; for it is only by 
the answer vouchsafed to that prayer that the sum total 
of the loss which the nation has sustained can be exactly cal- 
culated, 
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gorillas he brought home,” and when, in a subsequent part of Mr. 
Srumonps’s account of his brother-in-law’s letter, we find that 
Moneiromsa, the hunter, only accompanied M. pu Cuaixiu to 
Bakélé, and therefore asserts that he never went to Ashira or else- 
where, this admission of the two or three is an important one ; for it 
is a direct answer, under Mr. Watker’s own hand, of the statement 
which he wrote to the Morning Advertiser, and which was published 
last September, that he “‘ doubted that M. pu Cuauttv ever killed or 
assisted to kill a gorilla.” Really, the facility with which this 
gentleman shifts his statements is more extraordinary than credit- 
able. 

In explanation of this extraordinary discrepancy between his 
opinions of 1858-59 (as expressed in his private letters to Mr. Siu- 
monps), and of 1861, as expressed in his public letter to the Morning 
Advertiser, Mr. Waker writes: ‘*’The change of opinion on my 
part, between May 1859, and July 1861, is sufficiently explained 
by the preposterous growth of the pretensions of M. pu Cuartiv.” 
We do not care about his ‘change of opinion ;” many honest men 
are changing their opinions constantly, What Mr. Wacker is 
charged with is, changing his personal evidence as to facts. In 
November, 1858, he wrote: ‘He has travelled where no 
white man ever penetrated before ;” and in May, 1859, he wrote: * I 

resume he is about the only European who has seen the gorilla 
in its wild state and killed it himself;” also he wrote—‘‘he will 
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amuse you with his description of tribes and people who never yet 
have been seen by another white man than himself ;” also—‘ he is 
no boaster ; and I, for one, place confidence in all he has told me, 
and I consider that what he relates may be relied on.” In July, 
1861, this same man writes to say that he “doubts that M. pu 
Cuaw0 ever killed, or assisted to kill, a gorilla;” and now, in a 
letter dated October 1861, he tells his brother-in-law, in a private 
letter, that he has evidence that M. pv Cuatxv did actually kill two 
or three gorillas; at the same time omitting all mention of that fact 
in the letter which, at the same time, he wrote for publication. 
Really Mr. Warker must excuse us if we say that such evidence as 
this would not bring discredit upon a dog, much less upon a 
gentleman whose honour has not yet been successfully impugned, 
though many very ingenious persons have tried their best to 
do so. 

As for the “documents,” signed by the Captain of the Ocean 
Eagle and the Rev. W. Watxer, if they be genuine they establish 
a prima facie case against M. pu Cuaimxiu of inaccuracy as to the 
exact time and circumstances under which he left the mouth of Fernan 
Vaz. This, however, he may himself be able to clear up, and we 
have every expectation that he willdo so. Assuming, however, the 
inaccuracy to be proved, it must be not a little satisfactory to M. pu 
Cuatuxv to find that all the attempts of Mr. Waxxer to shake his 
credit, after industrious and zealous inquiry upon the spot, have 
resulted merely in the discovery of an inaccuracy as to the time 
and circumstances under which a ship sailed. This is, indeed, 
but a very small way towards proving Mr. Warxer’s assertion, 
ay M. pu Cuarxu’s sporting adventures are “ entirely mythi- 
cal.” 





What will become of the Great Exhibition? This is one of a 
multitude of questions which people are asking, now they are begin- 
ning to perceive the enormity of the social gap caused by the death 
of the Prince Consort. Some have proposed that it be postponed ; 
but that can hardly be. The building is nearly built ; the contracts 
have been signed and sealed; money has been paid in all direc- 
tions; goods and articles are in a forward state of preparation 
for exhibition; and from the remoter corners of the globe some 
are doubtless on their way to take part in the show. The 
Great Exhibition cannot therefore be postponed ; but if it proceeds, 
will it not be with the certainty of a failure, or at best of a very 
limited success? In the first place, the Royal element will be entirely 
subtracted. Even ifthe health of the Queen were likely to permit her 
to do so, neither she nor any of her family could take part in any 
national festivity for at least a year tocome. Nor can they receive 
any Imperial or Royal guests for any purposes but those of mourning 
and condolence. So does this sad misfortune deprive the Great 
Exhibition of more than half its lustre. 

The building, however, is fast proceeding; though it is now ad- 
mitted that the monster domes cannot possibly be completed at the 
time agreed upon. February, or even a later date, is now named for 
the completion of the domes, and until that event the building cannoi 
be roofed in. The present mildness of the weather is, of course, very 
much in the contractor’s favour; but the tremendous nature of the 
works, which does not seem to have been accurately estimated, render 
it quite impossible that the times agreed upon can be exactly 
observed. We hope, however (for the sake of the national reputa- 
tion for punctuality), that the opening ceremonial will not be delayed. 
The French Exposition Universelle opened in a half-completed state, 
even the woodwork of the stalls being unfinished ; but we hope that 
will not be accepted as a precedent. 

The reader will recall to mind that we have more than once 
animadverted upon the un-wisdom and injustice of the “ Illustrated 
Catalogue :” an inspection of the forms issued to exhibitors tends 
materially to confirm us in that view. Appended to the circular 
allotting space is a scale of the prices of advertisements in the 
“ Tilustrated Catalogue,” which are at the rate of 5/. per page and 3/. 
per half page. There may be no arritre pensée in this; but it is just 
possible that exhibitors may expect that a five-pound note spent in an 
advertisement will not tend to render the paths about South 
Kensington any rougher. 





On Thursday morning, the great ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” prosecu- 
tion was submitted to the Dean of the Court of Arches, Dr. Lusurne- 
TON, to whose tribunal the case has been remitted by letters of request 
from the Consistorial Court of the diocese of Salisbury. The form 
which the proceedings have taken may be thus described: The 
Bisuopr of Sarisnury is the promoter of the office of the judge, and 
the Rev. Dr. Rowxanp Wriitams, vicar of Broadchalke, in his Lord- 
ship's diocese, is the defendant. The proceedings are taken in 
consequence of the publication of the essay entitled ‘‘ Bunsen’s 
Biblical Researches.” The articles which it will be prayed this morn- 
ing to admit are twenty-two in number. The first six are formal, but 
in the seventh there are set out certain lengthened extracts f>om the 
essay complained of. These extracts refer to Dr, Wixt1aMs's appro- 
bation of Buysry’s opinion as the unwiscom of basing our relations 
with the AnmiGurty upon a too literal interpretation of Scripture, and 
some also cast doubts upon the authenticity of the Books of Joxan, 
Zacwartan, Jantex, and other parts of the Old Testament. Some 
of the extracts refer to Dr. WitiiaMs’s opinion that the statements of 
Holy Scripture as to historical facts may be read and understood in 








a wholly figurative and non-natural sense, which is alleged to be 
inconsistent with the teaching of the Church. In the 12th article 
Dr. Witutams is charged with assuming that Curisr did not 
suffer, nor was crucified, dead, and buried, to reconcile the 
Father to us, nor to be a sacrifice for the original guilt 
as well as for the actual sins of men. Many other grave 
allegations are made, the whole being summarised in article 17, 
which declares ‘‘ that the manifest tendency, scope, object, and 
design of the whole essay is to inculcate a disbelief in the 
Divine inspiration and authority of the Holy Scriptures contained in 
the Old and New Testament; to reduce the Holy Scriptures to the 
level of a mere human composition, such as the writings of LurHer 
and of Miuroy; to deny that the Old Testament contains prophecies 
or predictions of our Saviour and other persons and other events ; to 
deny that the prophets, preaching under the special inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, foretold human events; to deny altogether or greatly 
discredit the truth and genuineness of certain parts of the New 
Testament, and the truth and reality of the miracles recorded as facts 
in the Old and New Testament ; to deny, or interpret by a meaning 
at variance with that of the Church, the doctrines of original sin, of 
infant baptism, of justification by faith, atonement and propitiation by 
the death of our Saviour, and of the incarnation of our Saviour.” 
The remaining articles set forth the presentation of Dr. Rownanp 
Wuu1as to the vicarage of Broadchalke by the Provost and Fellows 
of King’s College, Cambridge, in 1859, his institution to the living by 
the Bisuor of Sauispury, and other matters. In one sense, it is 
satisfactory that these grave and solemn questions should be sub- 
mitted to a competent tribunal; for, however inexpedient it may be 
that the spectacle of a schism among the high and authoritative 
dignitaries of the Church should be continually held up before the 
world, it is certainly better that it should be so than that the 
most difficult and serious questions of our faith should be entirely 
abandoned to the discussion of utterly unfitted and unlearned per- 
sons. 





We gladly give insertion to the following explanation : 
“OUR HEAVENLY HOME” AND “HEAVEN OUR HOME.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sir,—I make it a rule never to notice any mere criticism on my books, but 
I am sure you will concur with me that when any notice of an author’s 
works contains statements which are not in accordance with fact, it is due 
alike to himself and to the interests of truth that he should rectify those 
erroneous statements. The Critic of last week contained a letter addressed to 
the Caledonian Mercury, in reference to my work ‘* Our Heavenly Home” and 
the writer’s work ‘‘ Heaven our Home,” which, if uncorrected, would leave 
an entirely erroneous impression as to a matter of fact, and that fact bearing 
on a question of character, I lost no time in writing to your northern con- 
temporary rectifying the error, and I am sure that you will, with the same 
promptitude and pleasure as the Caledonian Mercury, do me the justice to repro- 
duce my letter in the next number of the Critic.—I am, Sir, yours, &e. 


Tue AvutHor oF “Our Heaventy Home,” 
Dec, 18, 1861. “ Toe GLorious GosPEL OF Curist,” &e. 
The following is the letter in question : 
“OUR HEAVENLY HOME,” AND “HEAVEN OUR HOME.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CALEDONIAN MERCURY. 

Str,—It is only to-day that I have seen the letter signed “ The Author of ‘ Heaven our 
Home,’ ’’ which appeared some days ago in your journal. I regret that the writer of that 
letter should leave an erroneous impression on the minds of your readers in reference to 
what involves a question of character. Herepresents me as having stated that it was to 
ascertain the authorship of my book, “Our Heavenly Home,” that a message was sent 
from Windsor Castle; whereas, he says that the authorship of his book, “ Heaven our 
Home,” was the information which Royalty wished to obtain. Now, I never said anything 
of the kind here imputed to me. The London correspondent of the Edinburgh Witness 
had stated that a paragraph had been going the round of the papers to the effect that 
the Queen had expressed a wish to learn the name of the author of “Our Heavenly 
Home;” and then he added, that this looked very like an advertising puff. As the 
inference might have been, on the part of at least some of the readers of the 
Witness, that I had had something to do with this paragraph, I merely wrote 
as many lines to your contemporary as sufficed to say that, not only was I 
not in any way privy to the publication of the paragraph in question, but that I did 
not even know that such a paragraph had appeared until I saw the fact stated in 
the Witness. Whether any wish had been expressed by the Queen to know the writer 
of either your correspondent’s little volume or my larger work was a point on which I had 
no information; nor would I have attached any undue importance to it, as nothing could 
be more natural than that the Sovereign would have the same feeling of curiosity to know 
the name of the author of any anonymous work which interested her as any of her sub- 
jects would the authorship of any anonymous book that pleased them. Your correspon- 
dent ungraciously and unjustly insinuates that 1 ought to be thankful for the advantage 
which my book, *‘ Our Heavenly Home,” has derived from his work, ‘‘ Heaven Our Home.” 
I really cannot see this. I think the obligations are just the other way. My book was 
not only published more than twelvemonths before his, but was actually in a third edition, 
and had been reviewed in the most eulogistic terms by the leading journals of 
all shades of religious views, and in all parts of the country, some months 
previous to the appearance of his book. In truth, my work having been 
so successful, I bad great reason to complain of his virtual adoption of my 
title. lam sure there is no instance on record of a greater case of plagiarism. My 
volume is entitled ‘‘Our Heavenly Home."’ ‘Tweive months after it had been published, 
and been known in every part of the country, he brings out his book, with the title of 
“Heaven Our Home.” It will be ol ed that the piracy extends to the very number 
of words, and that the three words identically the same, only they are not given inthe 
same order. Had I felt disposed, 1am assured by competent authorities that I could 
have got an injunction in Chancery, restraining your correspondent from appropriating 
my title; but that is a course which I could not bring myself to adopt. Fecling assured 
that you will in justice readily publish this letter,—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

THe AvTEOR oF “Ovuk HEAVENLY Home,” “THe Glorious GosPeL,” &c. 








Will yon allow me to give an instance of this in reference to this ve 
book: ‘Mrs. E. Carus Wilson having written to the publisher of these works, 
expressing an eernest desire to know the name of the author, because, to use her 
own language, her Jate husband, the excellent Rev. E. Carus Wilson, M.A, 
formerly Vicar of Crosby, Ravensworth, Westmoreland, who died at Clifton, 
near Bristol, on the 1st of November last, ‘ enjoyed and feasted on them till the 
end,’—the author was but too happy to gratify the wishes of the widow of so 
eminent and able a servant of Christ. On the receipt of the author’s note, 
without the loss of a single post, Mrs. Wilson wrote a letter to him, which has 
afforded him a measure of delight which language cannot express. Amongst 
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other things, the bereaved widow of one of the holiest of men says: ‘I can 
truly say my blessed departed one devoured all your books. They were such a 
solace and refreshment to him, He read them again and again, and he was 
eagerly expecting your last work—* God’s Unspeakable Gift "—which he had 
just ordered, when his summons came. It arrived the day after his departure. 
He had read over and enjoyed “ Our Heavenly Home” several times this year 
and up to the last. One day ere his last illness, when I asked him what he was 
reading so intently, he answered, ‘‘Need you ask? I amin my Heavenly 
Home.” Soon after, he said, “I take up one of these chapters, I dwell upon it, I 
feast upon it.” How often my dear one wished to know the author’s name.’” 





Mr. J. R. Oscoop, of Boston, U.S., a gentleman in the employ- 
ment of Messrs. Ticknor and Frexps, requests us to acquit him of 
the authorship of a paragraph which appeared in the Crrtic, and 


| which attributed M. pv Cuarxiv’s book to a certain Mr. Norpuorr, 
a journalist of New York. We can do this with the most perfect 
| truth as far as we are concerned. The paragraph was taken by 
us after it had been freely quoted throughout the press, and was 
ironically recommended to the notice of M. pu Cuariivu’s opponents 
as being quite on a par with a number of other equally ridiculous 
attacks upon that gentleman. Mr. Oscoop, in his letter to us, says: 
“so far as Mr. Norpuorr is concerned, the paragraph does him great 
injustice in identifying him with a class of men with whom he has 
neither affiliation nor sympathy.” For our part, we no more believed 
that Mr. Norpuorr was a “rowdy ” because the paragraph said so, 
than we did that he wrote M. pv Cuattxu’s book because the paragraph 
said so. 
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The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Founded on Letters and Papers 
Surnished by his Friends and Fellow Academicians. By Water 
TuHornspury. 2 vols. Vol. I. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
1862. 8vo. pp. 841. 


HE DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF WRITING A LIFE 
OF TURNER were twofold—first, that Turner himself stu- 
diously concealed the same from his fellow-men, delighted to mystify 
and to pass his existence incognito, except as his art, itself a mystery, 
revealed it; secondly, that this art, wherein alone, perhaps, his true 
and Protean character can be read—for in it alone he was articulate 
—has furnished the text for entire volumes of super-eloquent talk, 
long ago the art gospel of every cultivated English drawing-room, 
from the hand of the “ greatest of all dead or living writers on art,” 
as Mr. Thornbury somewhat enigmatically styles his patron, Mr. Ruskin. 
That latter source of perplexity—not to mention Mr. Ruskin’s encourag- 
ing intimation in the last volume of “‘ Modern Painters,” that if Mr. 
Thornbury’s portrait of Turner accorded with his own views he would 
endorse it, if otherwise, repaint it for him—has been duly felt by Mr. 
Thornbury, and the cold shade cast in the biographer’s path by the arch- 
critic’s unapproachable performances has been duly suffered under, as 
is apparent from the following confession at the close of the biography : 
** All through my book I have feit great difficulty in deciding how 
to make use of Mr. Ruskin’s beautiful, profound, and generally true 
criticisms of Turner’s genius. I felt that if I were too heedless to call 
him in as an auxiliary, I should certainly be overwhelmed by my ally, 
as the Britons were by the Saxons they rashly summoned to their 
assistance ; and yet how could I reject the aid of one whose name has 
become indissolubly bound up with that of Turner ?” 

Mr. ‘Thornbury has not rejected it, has filled whole chapters with 
excerpts from the familiar volumes, yet has not wholly forsworn 
the use of his own judgment. Though content to say after Mr. 
Ruskin in the main, he ventures to differ from him too; to declare 
that Turner is a greater water-colour painter than oil painter; that 
he was wrong in altering the topographical facts of the scenes he 
drew; and that he ‘ does not like” the ‘theoretical, obscure, and 
sketchy pictures of his cld age.” In his effort to delineate the charac- 
ter of the man, however, he has scrupulously adhered to the chart 
laid down for him by Mr. Ruskin at the outset, in the following cha- 
racteristic letter: 

“My Dear Sir, * * * —Fix at the beginning the following main charac- 
oo of Turner in your mind, as the keys to the secret of all he said and 

cae 


Uprightness. | Obstinacy (extreme). 
Generosity. Irritability. 
Tenderness of heart (extreme). Infidelity. 

Sensuality. 


And be sure that he knew his own power, and felt himself utterly alone in the 
world from its not being understood. Don’t try to mask the dark side. * * * 
—Yours most truly, J.-RusKIN.” 
We think Mr. Thornbury was right in so adhering, and has success- 
fully (and honestly) demonstrated the theorem set bim. The external 
facts of Turner’s life he has been able to get at are few indeed, and 
in their leading features had already been made known. ‘The letters 
from Turner’s hand he has been enabled to gather are fewer still. 
Little of a letter-writer as Turner was, the number is unaccountably 
small, plainly pointing to reservation or destructive habits in more 
quarters than one. The entire number printed does not fill more than 
a score or so pages; and, characteristic though they be so far as they 
go, still leave us on the outside of Turner. But the reminiscences 
contributed by the son of his old friend, Mr. Trimmer, by the daughter 
of Mr. Wells, by Mr. David Roberts, by Mr. George Jones, and 
others, and those already published of Mr. Cyrus Redding, give us 
glimpses of the real Turner; no bloodless ogre, but actual flesh and 
blood, who could be social, unbending, frolicsome, hospitable, even 
stricken down by grief at the loss of a friend, and beloved by his 
friends, just as other men. What Turner really was, may still in part 
remain dark to us. But what he was not, Mr. Thornbury very 
loyally shows; that, viz., which the Peter Cunninghams and Rippin- 
gilles would make him out to have been, or that which he passed for 


among the grand majority of his fellow artists and con- 
temporaries— who knew him not; eccentric, perverse, and 
dogged as was the twist his nature early took, and perhaps 
was originally endowed with. Is it not alwaysso? Does not the 
majority of a great man’s contemporaries always (necessarily) know 
least about him? always form the most distorted and shallow notions 
—or fancies rather—about him ?—basing their conception of him on 
a perverted anecdote or two, without the hidden key which would 
make the cipher intelligible and human. There is nothing which 
indicates more conclusively the shallowness and baseness of the 
vulgar many who sit in judgment on their fellow men and rashly 
pronounce their worthless verdicts, than this quarrel of theirs with 
the hoarders and savers. In nine cases out of ten the ground of offence 
simply amounts to this: that the culprit chose to spend his own 
money his own way—not yours. That is the unpardonable sin. The 
man who draws a large income, and spends double, may be forgiven, 
nay, applauded. But whoever forgave the enthusiast who—though, 
in point of fact, as often guilty of a generous action as the other— 
keeps his kitchen chimney clear of soot, lets his window grow dark, 
and his roof let in the rain, for fear of a bricklayer’s bill; and who 
—without near relatives—gropes for half a lifetime to achieve some 
grand impossible ideal of charity, to perpetuate his name and toils 
after his death ? 

After all, however, the question whether Turner was or was not 
the miserable miser and misanthrope the world at large took him for, 
is a supremely petty and contemptible one. He would have been 
none the less a hero, deserving all the pains of the most conscientious 
biographer, even had he been this and much more. A man is none 
the less a hero, because he is (often, perhaps) really sometimes cul- 





| pable. Turner did an heroic work in the world, single-handed, self- 


devoted—such a piece of work as a whole army of lesser men, nay, of 
gifted men of less earnest and resolute character, would not have 
achieved. Judgment is not to be pronounced off-hand on such a 
man. To achieve what Turner achieved, in quantity and quality, 
some self-sequestration from the ordinary ties and claims of life was 
perhaps necessary and inevitable. He had to forego much for which, 
after all, he had as keen a relish as the very men who clamoured 
against his waywardnesses and eccentricities. The barber’s son 
inherited, and was studiously educated, by precept and example, in 
habits of thrift, had, from his earliest years, to work for a livelihood, 
to do battle with a world ever anxious to give the smallest wage 
for the longest day’s work; early learned to turn his hand to any 
honest task which would pay. Yet, while succeeding in this he never 
sacrificed his ideal to the real, nor lived to please alone; nay, found 
time and opportunity to revolutionise the art. 

Turner’s boyhood and his old age are summoned definitely before 
us in Mr. Thornbury’s book. The long intermediate period we do not 
see very clearly. That busy stretch of years lives in his innumerable 
sketches, drawings, and pictures, and in them alone. We would fain 
have had more here to sketch from without, but that was not to be. 
The following brief summary in the concluding chapter presents a fair 
résumé of the general tenor of his life, bating some exaggeration (in 
too close adherence to Mr. Ruskin’s cue) of the unhappiness of it, and 
the alleged neglect of Turner by the world—surely neglect no greater 
than every original genius has had to encounter at one period or 
other of his life, sometimes carried infinitely further : 

With all the delights of a perpetual study of nature in her loveliest haunts, 
Turner's life was an unhappy one. Born in a sordid house, his mother insane, 
the dwarfed mind of bis father unable to comprehend him, unfortunate in love, 
struggling on as a small drawing-master and painter of backgrounds; then 
battling with the engravers and publishers, with no wife to share his cares and 
console him in his disappointments ; surrounded by jealous rivals, neglected by 
the rich cognoscenti of the day, unable to sell the most favourite works of his 
genius, Turner arrived at middie life before he could be said to have attained 
any certainty of fame. In a room that resembled the miserable Barry’s he 
lived his enthusiast life, with no companion but his old housekeeper—the some 
what more than housekeeper, other than wife—finally retiring to a fresh haunt 
in Chelsea to die, untendec! but by the mercenary love of a new mistress, with no 
hope for the next world, as there had been none in this. Then the melancholy 
result of an entangled and. ill thought-out existence—blunders growing out from 
blunders, and culminatirig in that of a confused and half-cancelled will. Re- 








lations, disregarded or disliked, dispute the will. The charity that has been the 
great man’s thought for forty years falls to the ground (surely Turner must 
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have moved in his coffin if he heard the decision), and a poor 20,0007. goes 
to the Royal Academy—a body already groaning with useless wealth. Un- 
happy result of a confased life! Turner’s charity falls to the ground. The 
wish, Turner’s ambition (his baser part), is gratified. There will be a 1000/. 
statue in St. Paul's, where Turner lies, tranquilly and without jostling, between 
Sir Joshua aud Barry. There will be a Turner gallery devoted to his best and 
worst works. There will bea Turner gold medal given away at stated periods ; 
but the good he wished to do is not done. 


In the summing up in a previous chapter of Turner's character, 
supported, passim, by the evidence of a crowd of witnesses, we see little 
to quarrel with : 


We find him mean, grinding, parsimonious, to degree almost of disease. I 
see in this a natural innate acquisitiveness, nourished by a poor, parsimonious, 
narrow-minded father, and encouraged by his own painful growth of struggling 
ambition. The stunted faculty never recovered this early season of frost, never 
again put forth its leaves generously and confidingly in the sunshine. A fanatic 
to art, naturally shy and reserved, and cramped by early habits of contracted 
saving, Turner in later life, when he grew rich, became incapable of launching 
into a wider hospitality. But, oh, the contradictions of humanity! Was all 
this retirement and penury the result of avarice? Was it avarice to refuse 
thousands for a single picture, and to work and pinch and fret, in order to leave 
140,000/. to found an almshouse for decayed artists—a plan over which he had 
all his life been brooding? That all the ordinary opinions of Turner are wrong ; 
that he was neither unsociable nor a misanthrope; that he was not acynic or an 
anchorite, a miser or a cheat, my book has, I think, already well completely 
proved. If it was necessary to clear his genius from the charge that in ordi- 
nary life he was a mere stupid, brutal man, half mad, selfish, and friendless, 
I think I have entirely acquitted myself of that task. I have explained that 
he had a large circle of friends, including noblemen and gentlemen of education 
and refinement, who loved him sincerely, and in whose memory his name still 
holds a dear place. I have shown that, though shy, he was most sociable—fond 
of children, tond of amusement, delighting in fun and good-natured humour. I 
have shown that he was unalterable in gratitude, obstinately attached both to 
persons and places, and sensitive as a child. I have shown him, too, capable of 
great and sudden sacrifices of money, even in his lifetime, to rescue friends from 
difficulty. I have tried to show him a disappointed and unhappy man, yet 
still working with a giant industry to develope his genius and display his 
powers. I have shown that in art, so far from being false and slovenly, he was 
an artist of the extremest and most painful and extraordinary accuracy. I have 
shown him a brave friend, and a rival whose generosity was without a flaw. I 
hope I have shown in a more condensed form what Mr. Ruskin has already 
proved with such consummate ability—the vast compass of Turner’s genius, 
its depth, width, its elastic versatility ; its great compass; its comprehension of 
all lesser powers, and its wide range, from the “ Lambeth Palace” to the 


s Building of Carthage,” from the Vandervelde imitation to the old Témé- 
raire. 


And again, at a still earlier page (he, our biographer, has not the 
art of saying what he has to say once and for all) : 


Stumpy, slovenly, lame, often not very clean in dress, awkward and un- 
conciliatory in manner, suspicious of feigned friends, greedy relations, selfish 
legacy-hunters, and concealed enemies, Turner had not the manner of one that 
either could or cared to win the general world ; but by his real friends he was 
beloved, and among friends he was ever cheerful and social, delighting in fun, 
and a most welcome companion at all times. How could one expect a courtly 
manner from Turner? He was a scantily-educated barber’s son, whose early 
life was spent in bitter struggles for bare subsistence—whose middle life was 
spent without patronage in drawing for engravers, and struggling for fame 
with the black ghosts of the old masters, that then filled the galleries of Eng- 
lish noblemen. His later life was spent in following different ideals, at an 
age when early habits of parsimony had grown inveterate, and when he could 
not unfreeze himself into hospitality. No manhad ever had more to turn his 
heart to iron or to earth than Turner. In early life by a cruel deception robbed 
of her he was about to make his wife; in middle life he was without patronage, 
toiling for and wrangling with engravers, when he knew, as certainly as if an 
angel had told it him, that he had outshone Cuyp, distanced Vandervelde, 
beaten Ruysdale, rivalled Canaletti, and transcended even Claude; that he had 
founded English landscape, that he had carried art further than it had before 
gone. Then came old age to him, and found him rich but without hope, with 
no faith, no solace but his art. He had no wife, no children to unbend his 
heart to, to mourn with silently, to turn his thoughts from their worn channels, 
to wean him from self or to carry his thoughts on to a better future—he felt no 
new youth in the youth of his sons—he had no one to lead him away with 
soothing kisses and comfortings from carking recollections, And did all this 
turn his heart from flesh to stone? No; his one great unchanging thought 
was how he could best consecrate all the hard earnings of a long and painful 
life to charity. He had met with little love in the world, yet he loved his kind 
deeply and silently. He might be proud to think that the poor barber’s son 
should be entombed among the true kings of men in St. Paul’s. He might truly 
be proud to feel that a national collection of pictures bearing his name would 
delight the English people for generations to come. His sedate and sarcastic 
love of mystification was mistaken for wilful deception—his self-denying and 
sparing habits for proofs of greedy avarice. Every story raked up from the 
penny lives of Elwes or Guy (his real prototype) was believed, because Turner 
was not present to contradict them; but the moment he died, and it was found 
that he had left by will an enormous fortane for the benefit of his poor com- 
rades in art, the great edifice of lies fell to dust, like the house built on sand. 
Here was the cold, sudden, misanthropic miser, who had spent-hig mi le 
lonely years higgling like a Jew pedlar about the odd penny that was to be 
paid for his pictures, dying and leaving the whole earnings of his life to found 
a great charity that would last while England lasted. How many hours those 
black tongues had spent, and all in vain! Turner’s main undeviating thought 
was to benefit art, and to found almshouses near where he had once lived for the 
poor foot-sore common soldiers in the great army of Art. No paltry vanity 
hung round the neck of this great-hearted, yet I fear unhappy, man. For this 
he had lived like the half-starved steward of a miser’s property. For this he 
had let his house grow into a den, and had worked like a miner amid a sordid 
gloom. For poor broken old men of no talents, the world’s failures, he had 
ground down insolent publishers. For weeping widows and orphans he had 
wrangled about additional shillings for picture-frames and cab-hire; to pay for 
poor artists’ funerals, he had toiled and travelled; to chase the wolf from other 
men’s doors, he had consented to men calling him “ miser, Jew, and dog.” 


We have just seen how he and they were in the end balked by next 
of kin, whom he had hardly seen, and loved still less, aided and 
abetted by the practice of the Court of Chancery, which holds up a 
premium to wanton and to interminable “ equitable” litigation by 


decreeing costs “ out of the estate,” instead of, as at common law, 
their following the issue of the suit. 

We seldom, in these volumes, see Turner at his easel or out of 
doors with his sketching implements. Such glimpses as do arise are to 
us more interesting than any other, as, for instance, at well-loved 
Farnley Hall, in Yorkshire, the seat of ‘‘ one of his oldest and dearest 
friends,” Mr. Fawkes : 


With this kind and hospitable squire Turner became acquainted about 1802, 
on one of his early topographical tours in Yorkshire, either to visit Richmond 
for Whittaker, or to sketch for Lord Harewood, who lives not far from Farnley. 
Some ten thousand pounds’ worth of his water-colour drawings and oil-pictures 
still adorn the walls of the house. .. . At Farnley he delighted to be; there he 
shot and fished, and was as merry and playful as a child. There is still extant an 
exquisite water-colour drawing by him of a grouse that he himself shot and then im- 
mortalised. There isalso a drawing by him of Mr. Fawkes’ tent on the moors, some 
six miles off; the servant is drawing corks, and the luncheon is being prepared. 
It was on one of these occasions that, returning from shooting, nothing would 
satisfy Turner but driving the present Mr. Fawkes home a rough way, partly 
through fields, and in a tandem. Need I say that this precarious vehicle was 
soon capsized amid shouts of good-humoured laughter? and henceforward, for 
that reason, Turner was known at Farnley by the nickname of ‘* Over-Turner.” 
A caricature of him by Mr. Fawkes still exists at Farnley. It is thought by 
old friends very like. It shows us a little Jewish-nosed man in an ill-cut brown 
tail-coat, striped waistcoat, and enormous frilled shirt; his feet and hands are 
notably small. He sketches on a small piece of paper held down almost level with 
his waist. The Farnley portfolios abound with his sketches of the house and 
estate, all rapidly but beautifully wrought; some are rougb, some are chef- 
d’euvres, particularly a brook-side with wood-flowers, and a water-scene. He 
drew the oak-panelled study and the white drawing-room, the Cromwell relics, 
and the staircase ; the porches (one designed by himself ), and the conservatory: 
the latter a beautiful fairy-like drawing of a greenhouse studded with grapes, 
hung with gay Chinese lanterns, crossed with errant sunbeams, and wonder- 
fully elaborate in execution. The Farnley collection also includes a matchless 
series of drawings, forming a complete Rhenish tour. There are, I think, fifty- 
three; they were done at the prodigious rate of three a day, and are miracles of 
skill, genius, and industry. On his return from this particnlar tour, Turner 
landed at Hull, and came straight to Farnley. Before ke had even taken off 
his great-coat he produced these drawings, rolled up slovenly and anyhow, from 
his breast-pocket. Mr. Fawkes, for some 500/., bought them all, much, I have 
no doubt, to Turner’s delight, for he could not bear that any series of his should 
be broken. He then said that Mr. Fawkes should have no expense in mount- 
ing them, and he stuck them rudely on cardboard with wafers, to the infinite 
detriment of the drawings, asit was found when they came tobe remounted. These 
Rhenish drawings are most exquisite for sad tenderness, for twilight poetry, 
purity, truth, and perfection of harmony. . . . Perhaps one of the most matchless 
is the saddest of all: “ Twilight in the Lorelei,” all grey and dim, but just a speck 
of light here or there from boats on the river. Turner was so sensitive that he 
could never make up his mind to visit Farnley after his old friend's death ; but 
when Mr. Fawkes went to London on one occasion, he took the Rhine drawings 
to show Turner. When they came to the grey Lorelei, tears sprang out of the 
old man’s eyes, and glancing his hand over the faint light in the sky and water, 
as if he were working, he groaned, ‘‘ But Hawkey—but Hawkey !” as much as 
to say: 
i When ah! woful when, 
How far unlike the now and then. 

‘‘ One stormy day at Farnley,” says Mr. Fawkes, Turner called to me loudly 
from the doorway, ‘“ Hawkey—Hawkey !—come here—come here! Look at this 
thunder-storm! Isn’t it grand ?—isn’t it wonderful ?—isn’t it sublime? ‘All 
this time he was making notes of its form and colour on the back of a letter. I 
proposed some better drawing-block, but he said it did very well. He was 
absorbed—he was entranced. There was the storm rolling and sweeping and 
shafting out its lightning over the Yorkshire hills. Presently the storm 
passed, and he finished. ‘ There,’ said he, ‘Hawkey; in two years you will see 
this again, and call it ‘ Hannibal Crossing the Alps.’’’ At Farnley there is a 
drawing of a man-of-war, complete, elaborate, and intricate, with a fine frothy 
troubled sea in the foreground, Mr. Fawkes saw Turrer do it in three hours. 
He tore up the sea with his eagle-claw of a thumb-nail, and worked like a mad- 
man, yet the detail is full and delicate, and there is no sign of burry.... 
In one of his foreign tours, Mr. Fawkes, in his travelling carriage, circling round 
the Simplon, past those blessed hospices and through those wonderful rock- 
galleries, suddenly met a well-known little thickset man, walking, with no 
luggage except a large faded umbrella. It was Turner—truly this was a self- 
supporting man. 

In the following anecdote related by Mr. Burnet as an “instance of 
the strength of Turner’s memory of natural effects,” we catch the 
greatest and most exhaustive of landscape painters in an essentially 
characteristic moment : 

As Turner was once driving down with Mr. Woodburn to the latter gentle- 
man’s house at Hendon, a beautiful sunset burst forth in all its gorgeous but 
transitory pageantry. Turner asked if the carriage might be stopped, and re- 
mained some time in intense and silent contemplation of the sky. Some weeks 
afterwards, Mr. Woodburn called at the Queen Anne-street Gallery, and saw the 
identical sky fixed on canvas. He instantly begged to have a landscape added 
to it. Turner refused the commission; be would not part with it. Wilkie used 
to call these studies his ‘‘ stock-in-trade.” 

The hour of death is always a characteristic one: there is no dissem- 
bling then. The story of Turner’s hiding himself during the last months 
of his life, in a cottage at Chelsea, looking out on the river (nearly 
midway between Battersea-bridge and Cremorne)—a cottage with “a 
railed in roof whence he could observe sky effects,” Mr. Thornbury 
has not been able to extricate from its entanglement of apocryphal 
legend. But we recognise unmistakable gleams of fact here and 
there : 

I am told that up to the period of his very last illness Turner would often rise 
at daybreak, leave his bed, with some blanket or dressing-gown carelessly 
thrown over him, and go up on the railed-in roof to see the sun rise and to 
observe the colour flow, flushing back into the pale morning sky. 

Touching is the account of the faithful old housekeeper and guar- 
dian of the murky house in Queen Anne-street, Mrs. Ellen Danby’s 
anxious visage in quest of her mysteriously hidden master, and dis- 
covery of his whereabouts a day or so before the final day of all: 





Turner, some time before this, feeling dangerously ill, had sent for a well- 
known doctor from Margate, whom he had before employed, and in whom he 
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had confidence. The sick man, who had once said that he would give all his 
money if he could but be twenty once again, watched the doctor’s face with 
eager anxiety. He was told that death was near. ‘“ Go down stairs,’’ he said 
to the doctor, “take a glass of sherry, and then look at me again.” The doctor 
did so, but che reply was the same. Turner would not believe that the awful 
change was so near. I fear he had no religious hope to cheer him at that hour. 
The dreadful despairing fear of annihilation pressed upon the heart of this great 
man, who had done so much to make men love God’s beautiful world. His 
fame and his wealth seemed to him then but poor worthless things. The day 
he died—nay, I believe the very hour almost that he died—his landlady wheeled 
Turner’s chair to the window, that he might see the sunshine he had loved so 
much, mantling the river and glowimg on the sails of the passing boats. 

With or without religious hope, death is hard to the artist who so 
loves and rejoices in the external world, harder than to most. 

The old painter died with the winter-morning sun shining upon his face as he 
was lying in his bed. The attendant drew up the window-blind, and the morn- 
ing sun shone on the dying artist—the sun he had so often beheld with such 
love and such veneration. The sun of the “ Building of Carthage” and of the 
‘Frosty Morning” shone still with unfading brightness, and the painter who 
had so often tried to picture its globe of living flame lay lifeless in an upper 
room of the river-side cottage—not far from the spot where he had first floated 
out in a boat to study nature—not far from that Lambeth Palace which was the 
subject of his first water-colour drawing—not a great way from that Battersea 
which had been the subject of his first effort in oil—no longer the bright-eyed 
ambitious boy, full of living genius and young hope, but the wrinkled, faded, 
‘worn-out old man, rich, famous, now only cumbering the earth till the vault 
can he opened for him to be at rest, in his regal mausoleum between Reynolds 
and Barry. 

There are many points on which, were space at command, we would 
gladly pause; such as the regal pride with which in later years of 
triumph, Turner raised the prices of his pictures if purchasers hesi- 
tated or essayed to bargain and higgle; or refused to sell at all 
after they had returned from exhibitions unsold; and would refuse the 
most munificent offers for some of his noblest pictures, after he had 
once in his own mind set them apart for the nation. And again that 
affecting dumbness of the great mind (so articulate in one language, 
and one alone—that of his art) in his attempts at verse—some of the 
most halting and curious ever writ; in his Academy speeches and 
lectures, and even in his letters. On both these points a goodly store 
of interesting anecdote is furnished. 

Mr. Thornbury has been loyal to greatness in his interpretation of 
Turner’s character; has been zealous in his collection of material ; 
but not quite felicitous in his arrangement of the same. His method is 
faulty ; the construction of the work signally imperfect and slovenly. 
There are obvious and glaring signs of haste—in self-repetitions, and 
random pitchforking of material in a raw state—which make 
us regret that a writer, often so vivid and picturesque, should 
be so over-busied with many labours, as to have neglected to 
bestow that amount of polish and revision on his task, which 
one of so enduring an interest and importance deserved. It is no 
mean honour for a biographer to connect his name with one of the 
enduring landmarks in the history of art, such as Turner. The facts 
of the artist’s life are overlaid by a mass of digression, by commentary 
on Turner's art, and accounts of contemporary circumstance, and the 
— history of English art. It seems to us the story would have 

een clearer and more impressive, if, first, the facis of Turner’s life 
had been narrated; secondly, an examination of his works had been 
made, preceded by a succinct account of the landscape painters who 
immediately preceded him. In the appendix are given copious and 
valuable catalogues of Turner’s engraved and exhibited works, and 
of the principal collections of his drawings. These would have been 
more valuable if they could have been thrown into one, and if the 
drawings could have been more frequently dated. But we appreciate 
the difficulties in the way. The book has no index, or explicit table 
of contents; which so voluminous and discursive an one eminently 


needs. 





Montrose, and other Bioyraphical Sketches. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 
pp. 400.)—These biographical sketches are the work of an American of 
no mean qualifications and no small amount of cultivation. He has 
evidently read much and thought much, if not deeply. The style in 
which he writes sometimes falls into what is called Carlylese. This is 
especially to be observed in the otherwise very interesting sketch of Beau 
Brummell, as thus : 

Among the helpful, appeared again the Duke of Wellington—a man ever 

ready at the call of duty, let the call be what it would—to attend a court cere- 
moovial, to assist a decayed beau, or to meet Napoleon in battle array; and 
thereby he rose steadily, surely. 
In spite, however, of this slight blemish—which some will hold to be no 
blemish at all—the book seems to abound in suggestive reading. We do 
not, however, agree with our American friend that “the writings of 
Samuel Johnson, once famous in his native land, have gone out of fashion, 
and are no longer attractive there.” To most persons who study the 
English language with a view to acquiring an accurate and a classical 
style, the pages of “The Rambler” and “The Idler,” not to mention 
“ Rasselas,” “ The Lives of the Poets,” and the “ Preface” to the great 
dictionary, are not quite terra incognita. 
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Medical Climatoloy. By R. E. Scorrspy-Jacxsoy, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
London: Churchill. 1862. 

HAT QUAINT AND LEARNED PHYSICIAN AND 

MORALIST, Sir Thomas Browne, wrote, concerning a friend 

who died travelling in search of health : ‘‘ He is happily seated who lives 

in places whose air, earth, and water promote not the infirmities of his 





weaker parts, or is early removed into regions that correct them. 
He that is tabidly inclined were unwise to pass his days in Portugal ; 
cholical persons will find little comfort in Austria or Vienna; he that 
is weak-legged must not be in love with Rome, nor an infirm 
head with Venice or Paris. Death hath not only particular stars in 
heaven, but malevolent places on earth, which single out our in- 
firmities and strike at our weaker parts.” The judicious estimation 
of those happier regions which correct the natural infirmities and 
acquired diseases of modern citizens, has in our times become the 
chosen study of a numerous cohort. of physicians,who have laboured to 
obtain exact information of the qualities of all the most favoured nooks 
of the earth, and to adapt that knowledge to the requirements of 
invalids. Hence a new branch of study: Medical Climatology. 
Steam has so bridged the space and shortened the intervals of time 
which separated distant localities, that the whole world is now 
periodically on the move, in search of health and relaxation; and 
invalids reach, without an effort, and without fatigue, the most distant 
resorts, where they may hope for advantage by change of air and by 
“imbibing the pure aerial nitre of those parts.” A very numerous 
class of readers are, therefore, interested in the information which is 
conveyed in Dr. Jackson’s handbook. And as it gives by far the 
most compendious and accurate account extant of the topographical 
and meteorological characters of the various health resorts, both at 
home and abroad, it will probably meet with wide acceptance, and 
usefully fill a vacant place in popular medical literature. 

In traversing the list of climatal refuges which Dr. Jackson pre- 
sents, we see, in passing through the index from Algiers to New 
Zealand, how very many scores of towns and ports open their impor- 
tunate arms for the invalid. There are few varieties of disease which, 
in the chronic stage especially, may not receive alleviation or cure 
under the influences of favourable climate and change of scene; “alia 
utilia sed ex mutatione aéris potissimus curatus.” The asthmatic may 
fly to the fitful, but generally cold and dry, climate of Montpelier ; to 
the milder air of Nice, or to the sedative atmosphere of Rome and 
Pisa. In Britain they may seek refuge in the mild climate of the 
south-west coast of England; of Queenstown, in Ireland; or, most 
highly recommended, the climate of Buteshire, in Scotland. The 
chronic sufferers from bronchitis and laryngeal affections may resort 
to either of these climates, to the Undercliff, Clifton, Brighton, 
Worthing, Algiers, Egypt, Pau, Rome, Madeira, &c. For the 
dyspeptic, the world is all before them where to choose. The 
gentry most resort to the springs of Vichy, Ems, Carlsbad, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Wiesbaden, Marienbad, Uriage, Bath, or Bux- 
ton. The victims of constitutional head-ache and neuralgia will 
often shake off their dreadful incubus by a visit to a locality selected 
from the list of Ems, Schlangenbad, Buxton, Bath, Plombiéres, or 
Baden-Baden. Even those stricken with chronic paralysis have 
gained new energy from a change to a dry and moderately stimulating 
climate, associated with a careful administration of tonical mineral 
baths, as those of Baden-Baden, Wiesbaden, Gastein, Pfeffers, Bath, 
Buxton, &c. The peculiar recommendations of each of these locali- 
ties will be found duly set forth in that manual of Dr. Scoresby- 
Jackson, but we wholly concur in the caution which he gives, that 
non-medical persons are wholly incapable of judging which of these 
various resorts they may most advantageously inhabit, or in what 
manner they should regulate their diet, clothing, habits, or use of the 
mineral waters. The advice of skilled physicians is the first thing 
necessary in use of these natural sanitaria. 

In no condition is this more observable than in pulmonary consump- 
tion, a disorder for which change of climate has most often been 
commanded with both the greatest success and the most complete 
failure, and followed by both the warmest praise and the severest 
censure. It has cured thousands, and thousands have as certainly 
died under the operation of this treatment. These latter deaths 
have been due sometimes, no doubt, to the invincible character of the 
disease ; at others, however, to the injudicious selection of locality, 
or to the improper choice of cases. Dr. Jackson deals ‘udiciously 
with this subject. He points out that it cannot be pretended that the 
climate itself exercises any specific agency in the cure of consump- 
tion ; for, on the contrary, there is scarcely any known climate that 
does not foster its growth and dissemination. It is wide spread 
throughout all latitudes, and under every meridian, but it is less 
destructive in high latitudes than in regions near the equator. 
It was formerly supposed to be a disease of cold climates espe- 
cially, and that a change to a very hot climate was the best 
means of curing or averting it. We know now that the very 
opposite of this obtains. Consumption is seldom met with in the 
Arctic Regions, nor in places under high latitudes, such as Iceland, the 
Orkneys, or Siberia. Formerly a low level was deemed necessary to 
the welfare of consumptive patients, but how we have reason to know 
that places at a considerable elevation are better adapted to their 
requirements. The valuable observations of Keith Johnston upon 
the general distribution of health and disease in his magnificent book 
on Physical Geography, gives us some remarkable information as to 
the distribution and climatal relations of pulmonary consumption. 
From him we learn that tubercular consumption cannot be said to be 
a disease peculiar to any one portion of the globe, or to be dependent 
on climate in any appreciable degree, unless it can be shown that it 
does not prevail in the excessive climates of the north. It originates 
in all latitudes from the equator, where the mean temperature is 80° 
with slight variations, to the higher portion of the temperate zone; 
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where the mean temperature is 40°, with sudden and violent changes. 
The opinion long entertained that it is peculiar to cold and humid 
climates, is founded onerror. Far from this being the case, the tables 
of mortality of the army and navy of this and other countries, 
as well as those of the civil population, warrant the conclusion 
that consumption is more prevalent in tropical than in temperate 
countries. 

Consumption, he tells us, is rare in the Arctic regions, in Siberia, 
Iceland, the Faroe Islands, the Orkneys, Shetland, and Hebrides. And 
in confirmation of the opinion that it decreases with decrease of tem- 
perature, Fuchs shows, from extensive data, that in Northern Europe 
it is most prevalent at the level of the sea, and that it decreases with 
increase of elevation to a certain point. At Marseilles, on the sea- 
board, the mortality from this cause is 25 per cent. At Oldenburg, 
80 feet above the sea, it is 30 per cent. ; at Hamburg, 48 feet above 
the sea, it is 23 per cent.; while at Eschwege, 496 feet above the 
sea, it is only 12; and at Brotterode, 1800 feet above the sea, 0°9 
percent. It is calculated, that in the temperate zone, within which 
nearly all the civilised inhabitants of the globe are located, at least 
one-tenth of the population die of this malady. It is uniformly more 
fatal in cities than in the country. In England the excess in cities 
is equal to 25 per cent. The greatest mortality occurs from the age 
of 15 to 30; taking the sexes together it destroys one half of all 
who die from every kind of disease in Massachusetts between these 
ages. 

If, then, we were to believe that it is essential to the cure of a 
consumptive patient that he should be despatched to a climate where 
the disease is unknown, it would be necessary that we should direct 
his steps towards the cold and dreary regions of the north, or lofty 
plateaus at a considerable elevation above the level of the sea. 

But such is not the argument deducible from practical experience : 

It might be all very well to commend Iceland or Spitsbergen, or the island of 
Jan Mayen, to a patient suffering from tubercular consumption, if uniformity 
of temperature were the only desideratum ; but then what becomes of his out- 
door exercise, and the whole train of hygienic prescriptions? How is he to be 
occupied during the half year of unchanging snow and ice? To live in a 
nearly air-tight log cabin, or an unventilated snow-hut, without venturing into 
the open air, would be not only a terrible but a useless sequence of expatri- 
ation; and, unless that condition of a prolonged snow winter be attained, there 
can be no uniformity of temperature. 

But It 18 not necessary to believe that absence of the disease itself from any 
locality is essential to the treatment of a consumptive patient in it. Expe- 
rience has placed beyond doubt the knowledge that invalids so afflicted fre- 
quently derive much benefit from a change of residence from one place to 
another, in both of which the disease itself is generated. In recommending 
change of climate to a consumptive patient, then, the objects to be attained by 
it should be kept in mind. It is not only as uniform a climate as can be found 
that is required, but moreover the same means of eradicating the disease as he 
was possessed of in his own country, but where he was debarred by fitful 
weather from making use of them. Occupation for his mind and body is 
essential to the patient's recovery ; his object should be to remain as much as 
possible in the open air, to enjoy a moderate daily exercise for several hours ; to 
partake of a mixed and wholesome nourishing diet; to be refreshed by undis- 
turbed repose during the night; to cleanse his body by daily ablutions; and to 
have his mind diverted by new and cheerful scenery from home-longings, as 
well as from dwelling too much upon the nature of his malady. Dr, Richard- 
son, in his treatise on the hygienic treatment of pulmonary consumption, gives 
the following brief summary of the physical elements of a climate likely to 
prove beneficial as a resort for consumptive invalids: ‘I shall recommend no 
particular place as a resort for consumptives; for I wish not to enter into dis- 
putation on this point. But here is the formula of an hypothetical consumptive 
Atlantis. It should be near the sea-coast, and sheltered from northerly winds; 
the soil should be dry; the drinking water pure; the mean temperature about 
60°, with a range of not more than about 10° or 15° on either side. It is not 
easy to fix any degree of humidity ; but extremes of dryness or of moisture are 
alike injurious. It is of importance, in selecting a locality, that the scenery 
should be enticing, so that the patient may be the more encouraged to spend his 
time out of doors in walking or riding exercise; and a town where the resi- 
dences are isolated and scattered about, and where drainage and cleanliness are 
attended to, is much preferable to one where the houses are closely packed, how- 
ever small its population may be.” 

A sea voyage is sometimes recommended to invalids in whom the first symp- 
toms of consumption are manifesting themselves. This is frequently followed 
by a total suspension if not an absolute removal of the disease, in cases where 
it is judiciously recommended. Short voyages are rarely of any avail; indeed 
they are often more mischievous than useful. To a delicate person going out to 
India, a voyage round the Cape is usually of great advantage; but by far the 
most serviceable kind of voyage is one to Australia or New Zealand and back 
again (round the world). The vessels performing these voyages are almost 
always well appointed; the society met with on board is generally select and 
entertaining; but the great advantage to be derived, extrinsic of the voyage 
itself, is the enjoyment of a perpetual summer, which may be effected by leav- 
ing this country about the beginning or middle of October, and returning before 
the cold weather sets in at the antipodes. 


It remains for us to ask which are the most eligible resorts for inva- 
lids afflicted with pulmonary consumption. The list is a long one, 
Foremost on it are Madeira, Algiers, Nice, Mentone, Pau, Rome, 
and Cairo, among foreign residences; Torquay, Dawlish, Undercliffe 
(Isle of Wight), Queenstown, and the Channel Islands, among British 
winter resorts. We may safely say a few words as to some of these. 
Madeira stands highest in repute, and has the most ancient fame. “If 
I must go abroad,” wrote the late Dr. Andrew Combe, “I shall most 
likely go to Madeira, on the simple ground that, if I must forego the 
pleasures of home, it is better to resort at once to the most advan- 
tageous climate, than to adopt the half measures of going to Italy, 
Jersey, or the south of England.” Nor has any author, who has had 
a personal experience of the climate, given it other than an excellent 
character so far as concerns the physical qualities important to persons 
suffering from diseases of the chest : 








The peculiarities of the climate of Madeira are its general mildness and equa- 
bility ; its freedom from extensive ranges of temperature, and from many other 
circumstances which keep the invalid within doors in this country. Its geogra- 
phical position prevents excessive cold, whilst refreshing sea-breezes moderate 
what might otherwise amount to inordinate heat. ‘The atmosphere is generally 
charged with moisture almost to saturation; but it is neither loaded with dust, 
nor impregnated with noxious emanations, both of which are baneful elements 
in some of the reputed winter climates of the south of Europe. 

Dr. Heineker sums up the advantages of residence there in a few 
clear sentences : 

The mean annual diurnal range is from 8° to 10°; but an invalid may, with 
ordinary precaution, and without the aid of fires, live in a temperature never 
varying within doors more than perhaps 6° throughout the twenty-four hours. 
In a few words, I would say, there is no occasion for a person, throughout the 
winter, in Funchal, to breathe, night or day, within doors, an atmosphere below 
the temperature of 64°; or in the country, and at such a height as to insure 
dryness, above that of 74°; that he may, during the summer, take abundance 
of exercise, by choosing his hours, without ever exposing himself to oppressive 
heats; and that in the winter he need not be confined to the house the whole 
day, either by wet or cold, more perhaps than a score of times. Could I [he 
concludes] enjoy for a few years a perpetual Madeira summer, I should confi- 
dently anticipate the most beneficial effects. 

Of Algiers, the author of the present work, who has had per- 
sonal experience of its qualities, speaks in very favourable terms ; 
the climate is far from being of a relaxing character; on the 
contrary, it combines with its usual mildness and equability a 
decidedly bracing and tonic influence. It is well suited for 
consumptive patients in the early stages of the disease, where 
there is a well-marked deposit of crude tubercle, but when the 
disease has gone beyond this, and the stage of softening and 
breaking down has been reached, Algiers is not to be recommended ; 
it only serves to hasten the disease. Nice, which promises so much by 
its site, remarkable for its mountainous protection towards the interior; 
while, at the same time, it enjoys the advantage of a southern aspect, 
bathed by the waters of the Mediterranean, has long enjoyed an 
undeserved reputation. It has a dry and irritating atmosphere ; the 
temperature is fitful, and often extreme in its ranges, especially in the 
difference between that of day and night, and it is swept by the dan- 
gerous mistral, by cold northerly winds, and by pernicious easterly 
winds. There are few consumptive persons who would be benefited 
by a winter residence there, and many who have been injured. Pau 
is a site of neutral character, and should not be selected. Rome is full 
of dangers for the consumptive patient. ‘The winter rains, the cold 
northerly winds, and the sudden transitions of temperature in passing 
from sunshine to shade, are all full of peril. The extreme dampness 
and coldness of the ruins which the invalid is allured to visit 1s an 
additional source of mischief. Then the domestic arrangements are 
opposed to the comfort of the invalid. A consumptive patient writes 
from Rome, comparing it with Devonshire: 

If the thermometer be not so low here, the temperature is more variable, and 
the winds are more cutting. In Devonshire, too, all the comforts of the country 
are directed against cold; here ail the precautions are the other way. The 
streets are built to exclude as much as possible the rays of the sun, and are now 
as damp and cold as rain or frost can make them. And then, what a difference 
between the warm carpet, the snug elbowed chair, and the blazing coal fire of 
an English winter evening, and tie stone staircases, marble floors, and starving 
casements of an Italian house, where everything is designed to guard against 
the heat of summer, which occupies as large a portion of the Italian year as the 
winter season does of our own. 

Naples, Florence, and Pisa, are all yet more objectionable than 
Rome. ‘There is less to be said for Mentone, lately recommended by 
Dr. Henry Bennet, than for our own Torquay. We have, indeed, 
heard the worthy medico’s enthusiasm on the subject of this place 
(which is certainly neither convenient of access nor in the enjoyment 
of cheap and abundant provision) accounted for by the fact that he 
has lately purchased a considerable quantity of land there. Perhaps, 
however, this is only a coincidence. ‘The advantages of Torquay 
over all other winter residences in England for consumptive patients, 
may be ascertained by reference to the accurate tables and meteoro- 
logical data collected by Mr. Vivian during many years, and pub- 
lished in his valuable work “On the Climate of Torquay.” ‘These are 
so striking, that we shall conclude this notice by quoting his summary, 
referring the reader for full details as to this and other winter resorts 
in England and throughout the world, to the accurate and impartial 
account afforded by Dr. Jackson in the work under review. Mr. 
Vivian shows, from the comparative figures of his tables, drawn from 
authentic meteorological observations : 

1. That the mean annual temperature of Torquay, even at Woodfield, is 
higher than at any other place in Great Britain or Ireland; that this advantage 
is felt in the cold months, the summers being cooler than at most other places, 
in about the same proportion that the winters are warmer—the climate being 
more equable. 2. That the number of days upon which rain falls is less in 
Torquay than in any other place in England; and that the total amount is six- 
teen inches less than at Penzance, four inches less than at Clifton, and two 
inches below the general average. 3. That Jorquay possesses a drier air than 
any place mentioned in the Registrar-General’s report except Chichester, ex~ 
ceeding Brighton by nearly 3°, London by more than 2°, during the last quarter, 
and Clifton, on an average of years, by more than 3° annually. That the east 
wind is a sea breeze, an advantage peculiar to this coast. 4. That in regard to 
the longevity of its inhabitants, the county of Devon is inferior only to Cum- 
berland, and above the general average of England and Wales in the proportion 
of 300 to 220, as shown in the number of deaths out of every thousand which 

occurred above the age of sixty years. 





We have also received : Remarks on Homecpathy : being a Rejoinder to 
some Replies Elicited by Sir Benjamin Brodie’s “ Letter." By Edwin Lee, 
M.D. (J. Churchill.) 
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Mysteries ; or, Faith the Knowledge of God. 2 vols. London: Man- 
waring. pp. 1190. 


VERY ONE has seen in the Zoological Gardens the Elephant 
swinging his ponderous bulk to and fro, but never stirring 
from the spot. Aptest symbol of our present author. The book is 
elephantine ; but the elephant does not dash grandly through his wild 
haunts: sluggish and melancholy, he does not wander from his den. 
We can watch him for a moment with interest and pity; but to gaze 
at him hour after hour is an occupation unspeakably wearisome. An 
earnest, able, and learned man is this writer, but insufferably 
prolix. What is said in twelve hundred pages would much better 
have been said in twelve; and then there is a question whether it 
was worth saying. A chaotic mysticism so strangely blends with a 
chaotic rationalism in the author’s utterances, and there are such 
endless repetitions, that the more we read the less we are able to 
seize a definite and connected meaning. 

The author seems tothink that iteration and reiteration are impressive. 
So doubtless they are, but only to disciples and converts. If we wish to 
gain converts and disciples, or if we aim simply at instructing those 
whom we have never addressed before, we cannot put our thoughts into 
a form too compendious. When a Swedenborgian attempts to make 
the faith of his great teacher fascinating, he invites us to peruse about 
a hundred heavy and dreary volumes. If we refuse the invitation we 
are deemed indifferent to the truth. Our author appears to have the 
same amusing notions about persuading and proselytising. We 
are to regard this as the very shortest and slenderest summary of his 
doctrine : and if our appetite is excited, he will not grudge us a score 
or two of additional tomes. We dare not laugh at a man so good 
and zealous, at a man of childlike nature, and childlike enthusiasm ; 
but we are obliged to decline his offer of a library on a subject to 
which we do not feel specially drawn. As the author dreams that he 
is possessed of a revelation supremely valuable to mankind, we advise 
him not to multiply, but to divide his big book by fifty. We are 
inclined to believe that the author has originally been a Roman 
Catholic, for he speaks of Roman Catholic dogmas and rites like one 
long familiar with them; and frequently, though in the way of denun- 
ciation, he attaches much more importance to the Virgin Mary’s 
immaculate conception than a person of Protestant education would 
attach. There is not, we are sure, in these realms a follower of the 
Reformed Religion who cares a rush about the matter. Sterin logic 
might aver that an immaculate conception, to be of worth asa theolo- 
gical tenet, must be a link ina chain ascending to an immaculate source, 
—that every conception, beginning with the first, must be immaculate. 
But this is the affair of our friends, the Roman Catholics: and if 
they are pleased why should we complain ? 

One chief object of the book is to prove that all faith must be 
intelligent examination and recognition, and that faith accepted on 
authority does not deserve the name of faith. From this we totally 
dissent. No religion can be defended by arguments satisfactory 
to the merely human understanding. The worst service you can 
do a religion is to demonstrate its reasonableness. It is by sympathy 
a religion wins adherents ; and by sympathy it keeps them. Those who 
have the patience to read the book will be filled with a deep disgust 
at the mechanical character of religion at the present day. Whence, 
however, that mechanical character? From the abuse of reasoning. 
Where, as in Hebrew monotheism, there was only a single grand 
article of faith, or where, as in polytheism, the dogmatical was excluded 
by the overwhelming predominence of the poetical, reasoning there 
could not be. But where, as in our modern Churches, hundreds of 
metaphysical propositions have to be assented to ere a man can be a 
member of a Christian community, we must either enter on a long 
rationalistic process, or believe hecause the ecclesiastical powers tell us 
to believe. Who are likely to choose the former when the latter is so 
easy ? Does one in a hundred, even of the educated, analyse and test 
the theological creed which he proposes to embrace? Are the un- 
educated more fit and disposed to do so? The principal objection to 
modern theology is its complicated nature. Our author would make 
it not less, but more labyrinthine. Originally created by the subtle 
Greek intellect, modern theology demands a still subtler intellect to 
appreciate, or to elucidate it. Now this intellect our author expects 
every one to possess and to exert. Every one would thus be the 
infallible critic and judge of a thousand propositions,—themselves 
assuming to be infallible. Yet, in obedience to our author, we are to 
reason and we are not to reason! By some curious intuitional deve- 
lopment, we are to discover each orthodox proposition to be true the 
moment it is presented to us: orthodoxy is the simple correspondence to 
aninternal growth! Thisis dangerous ground; dangerous because, though 
orthodoxy by itself, or intuitionalism by itself, may be a guide, they 
both lead us astray when we ask simultaneously the aid of both. 
Herein is repeated the blunder of the Quakers. These, while confess- 
ing that the Scriptures contained a Divine revelation, put higher than 
the Scriptures the Holy Spirit in the soul. But this was really dis- 
carding Bible revelation. An external revelation must be authoritative, 
supreme; and between the external and the internal revelation we 
have to choose. Popular emotion, however, has not to deal with this 
difficulty ; it has not to reconcile antagonisms ; fervent and flowing, it 
reduces all jarring or entangled elements to these two points, which 
are, in fact, one point—trust in Almighty God, and submission 
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to the order of the universe, an order not excluding a perpetual 
succession of special providences, over which prayer has invincible 
empire. : aa 

The need of the people is always simplicity. From this simplicity the 
upholders of established systems, and the moral and religious reformers, 
have alike been more and more departing. But we have seldom 
encountered an instance so flagrant or lamentable as that which 
our author furnishes. Adding obscurity to obscurity and obstruc- 
tion to obstruction, he yet denies the very existence of mysteries. 
There is nothing in the universe absolutely unintelligible; Faith 
is the knowledge of God! We maintain, on the contrary, 
that if we knew God we should be equal to God himself. Unless 
as the abyss of awful and infinite mystery, God is not to us 
adorable. And, with due respect for our author, we maintain that a 
mystery known is a mystery no longer. Because science at present 
denies mysteries, our author seems to think that religion should deny 
them too; whereas, the more science narrows the realm of mystery, 
the more should religion enlarge it. Religion is social, emotional, 
mystical, and symbolical ; and he alone is a religious being who fer- 
vently feels the Deity through every diversity of ritual and creed, and 
who can piously and humbly bend the knee wherever there are pious 
and humble worshippers. But to give, as is the fashion, unity of 
dogma the precedence over unity of discipline, and unity of discipline 
the precedence over ardour, fulness, and harmony of ceremonial, is to 
divide religion between the professor and the policeman. What all 
who are at once devout and devoted should strive after just now is, to 
deepen, enrich, stimulate, fertilise the religious life. Hosts of contro- 
versial books are published, hosts of books proving or disproving this 
or that. But while there are so many theological gladiators, where 
are the sublime apostles of the Invisible, and where are the 
invincible angels of charity? Now, our author sees as clearly 
as any one what is the evil; but he has the very faintest 
dream of the remedy. If we are to have, as in the Middle Ages, a 
theological scholasticism, let us have what made the Middle Ages 
beautiful, even in their decline—orders of mercy. It seems as if this 
generation, always boasting of its progress, were capable only of an 
arid and imperfect medizvalism. ; ; 

Our author writes with the skill, the acuteness, the interminable 
exhaustiveness, so wonderful alike and so tedious, of a scholastic. 
But the boundless compassion which distinguished Thomas Aquinas, 
and most of the eminent scholastics, we find not in him. His 
heart burns with indignation; it does not bleed with pity. If 
religion is so mechanical as he shows it to be, and as we, In pro- 
foundest grief, believe it to be, we must melt, we cannot crush, 
what obstructs, compresses, enchains religious vitality. To assail 
the frigid and the stereotyped in religion with elaborate reason- 
ings and metaphysical subtleties, is as absurd and as resultless as it 
would be to seek a way by means of axes and pickaxes, and cannon 
balls, through huge masses of ice stretching afar, league after league. 
But how quickly will the genial rays of the vernal sun open a passage 
for us over the waters, rejoicing once more to be free ! Let then 
the Sun of Love and of Righteousness arise in the com- 
munity, and anew will religion flow and glow, bearing rich 
argosies of heavenly hopes on its bosom, and carrying peace and 
plenty and gladness to shores now desolate. But is it not adding 
iceberg to iceberg; is it not condemning us to arctic regions for 
evermore, to tell us that will, infinitely free, is separated from or born 
of will infinitely free by a contrary operation of the generating and 
generated will, and, therefore, by its own operation resisting and 
contradicting the parent will, which is the will of God? Have we 
not strange visions of dying by hunger and cold, or of being devoured 
by white bears, when we are informed that will, infinitely free, born 
of, or separated from, will irfinitely free, is born of or sepa- 
rated from the principle of infinite life or power, so that it 
loses infinite life or power, and, losing infinite life or power, is born 
and separated? Richter was once asked what a passage in one 
of his books meant. He replied that when he wrote it its 
sense was known only to two persons—himself and the Almighty 
—but that now it was known to the Almighty alone. We ques- 
tion whether our author has taken even the Almighty into his con- 
fidence. La 

But a book which swarms with metaphysical incomprehensibilities 
is a book designed to demonstrate that faith is the knowledge of 
God! <A book wherein every sentence, which is not a common- 
place or a fallacy, is a mystery, is a determined onslaught 
on the mysterious! If, however, logic is worth anything, we must 
conclude that if the book of this new Daniel is so dark, the Book of 
the Universe is darker still, The most perplexing portion of the 
Bible is called Apocalypse, or Revelation. And whenever a man 
gives us an apocalypse, or revelation, we may be certain that other 
revelations will be needed to interpret it—if, indeed, the best and most 
brilliant interpreters are not at last conapelled to abandon | the labour 
in despair, ‘Tortuous ideas conveyed ‘in a most contorted style may 
not differ greatly from nonsense. Bint as our author is neither 
crazy, fanatical, nor fantastical, we cannot be harsh enough to 
brand him as nonsensical. His book is a reality, and he himself is an 
independent thinker; and independent thinkers are rare enough 
amongst us. These volumes might be :read with exceeding profit by 
the very class sure not to read them—Calvinistic bigots, rabid Evan- 
gelicals. If religion is not imagination. and feeling if it is frigid dog- 
matism, it behoves the dogmatists to discover, for their own sake 
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and for the sake of others, on what foundation their system 
rests. Religion being for them the product of argument and 
evidence, how unwearied should they be in arming themselves with 
arguments and evidence wholly unassailable! Our author, dogma- 
tising immeasurably himself, yet shows the weakness of the position 
held by those who dogmatise immeasurably. But he is much more 
powerful when attacking the Protestant zealots than when fighting 
against the Roman Catholic Church. Protestantism makes a parade 
of the right of private judgment, and insists on free and fearless 
inquiry. But it does not wish to be taken at its word. Use the right 
of private judgment, freely and fearlessly inquire, and you are branded 
as aheretic. The Roman Catholic Church, on the contrary, professes 
the principle of authority, and is faithful thereto. As long as a 
toman Catholic is sincerely attached to his religion, what else can he 
consistently do except yield in everything to authority? A Protes- 
tant, however, is inconsistent unless he thoroughly and impartially 
examines every theological point, however small, before embracing it. 
He first embraces a creed and then examines it, or not, as it 
may be. This is a sterile and repulsive region into which we 
never willingly enter, and into which we should not now have 
entered if our author had not, from a sort of uncon- 
scious sophistry, so monstrously misstated the religious problem 
which torments our age. If religion is a matter of authority, then 
let us obey the authority without murmur. If religion is a matter of 
reason, then let us never rest till absolute reason is satisfied, But if 
it is a matter of emotion and of phantasy, then, without regard either 
to authority or reason, let us enter the temple, whatsoever its 
name, which most abundantly nourishes our phantasy and our emo- 
tion. Herein is not implied indifference to the truth. But truth is 
what a man troweth ; what is in accordance with a man’s complete 
nature and development ; and by no other process can universal 
truth be attained—can universal reason be honoured. Loyal to 
this doctrine, we do not take up our author’s quarrel with 
the Virgin Mary. Whether regarded as the divinest ideal of 
woman, or in any other sense, the Virgin Mary is the most poetic 
fruit of the Gospel, is the Gospel’s sweetest, tenderest, most con- 
soling image. And never may this holy image vanish from the human 
breast. 

Asa display of dialectical vigor this book may be safely recommended ; 
but the colourless, monotonous style, and the absence of opulent and 
suggestive thought, will be sure to repel. Wefrankly avow that we have 
dragged ourselves time after time to its pages as to a task. More and 
more respecting the author and admiring his ability as we went along, 
more and more we dreaded each fresh dose we had to take. But to 
be just, we must avow with no less frankness that we have a prejudice 
against all dialectical writers. We could never read even the best of 
them—that ancient dialectician, whose prose is praised for unrivalled 
beauty, has always seemed to us dull and cold. Possibly, then, that 
which we shrink from may fascinate others. In any case it has been 
our desire to be more generous to our author from the proba- 
bility of his being neglected through his literary defects, These 
defects the writer, with marvellous modesty, admits, while 
claiming to be the revealer of transcendental and stupendous 
verities, of doctrines without which the world cannot be redeemed. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Residence at Nagasaki und Hakodate in 1859-1860. With an 
Account of Japan generally. By C. Pemperton Hopeson. With 
a Series of Letters on Japan by his Wife. London: R. Bentley. 
1 vol. pp. xxxii.-350. 

Rambles in Western Cornwall by the Footsteps of the Giants: with 
Notes on the Celtic Remains of the Land’s-end District and the 
Islands of Scilly. By J. O. Haturwertr, F.R.S. London: 
J. R. Smith. 1 vol. pp. 245. 

Travels in the Holy Land. By Freprixa Bremer. Translated by 
Mary Howirr. London: Hurst and Blackett. 2 vols. pp. 338-338. 

Domestic Life in Palestine. By Mary Exiza Rogers. London: 
Bell and Daldy. 1 vol. pp. 416. 

Recollections of Labrador Life. By Lambert pg Borreav. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1 vol. pp. 251. 

URELY THERE IS ENOUGH OF VARIETY IN THE 
FIELD covered by the six volumes of travel and adventure 

before us to satiate even the greediest appetite for change. From the 
Land’s End with Mr. Halliwell, to the pleasant borders of Japan 
under the guidance of her Majesty’s late Consul at Nagasaki and 
Hakodate; between the Holy Land under the gentle guidance of 
Fredrika Bremer or of Miss Rogers, to the bleak coasts of Labrador 
with Mr. Boileau, the transitions are wide and sudden. Each, how- 
ever, is full of interest. All will yield up to the reader some con- 
tribution to that store of knowledge and experience which is only to 
be garnered up by reading with a discriminating eye the works of 
those who have made it their business to “see the world.” 

The first volume on our list is the pretty, tasteful volume of the 
late Japanese Consul. There is a great deal of public curiosity about 
Japan. The suggestive pictures of Mr. Oliphant and Capt. Sherard 
Osborn, confirmed, and even extended, by the more solid and valu- 
able volume of the Bishop of Victoria, have begotten a very general 
desire to know something more about that land of flowers and of 
mystery ; of conservatism carried to the ne plus ultra ; of an oligarchy 
the like of which is not in the world; of peach gardens, porcelain, 
lacquer, pretty Jasses, and ‘* Happy Dispatch.” Every contribution, 
therefore, to the (as yet) slender stock of literature on the subject 
should be gratefully welcomed by those whom fate denies the pros- 
pect of ever beholding the roofs of Jeddo. 

The official position which Mr. Hodgson held in Japan certainly 
gave him unusual opportunities for observation, and, to do him 
justice, he does not appear to have succumbed to those blinding 
influences of prejudice and routine which too often more than neutra- 
lise the effect of official opportunities for observation. Although we 
are not prepared to agree with his expectation, that nothing has as 
yet occurred likely to interrupt our friendly relations with the 
Japanese, we are glad to have this gentleman’s testimony as to the 
gentle disposition and conciliatory disposition of this people. Of the 
commercial advantages to be expected from a friendly intercourse 
with Japan Mr. Hodgson gives a comprehensive notice when he states 
that ‘‘ the mineral wealth of Japan is indeed exuberantly rich ; gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and iron mines are there. The forest trees are 
magnificent, her giant oaks capable of —— material for fleets. 
Then her silk and her tea will soon equal those of China.” 

Mr. Hodgson’s volume opens with an interesting and very compact 
account of the history and present state of Japan and the Japanese. 
The historical notes must be pretermitted. In a comparative estima- 
tion of their characters, Mr. Hodgson gives a decided preference to 
the Japanese over the Chinese. ‘The latter, he says, ‘‘ is lazy, indo- 
lent, cowardly, and physically weak. The Japanese is active, mus- 
cular, and brave.” ‘This depreciation of John Chinaman is, perhaps, 
a little partial ; but it is known that the Japanese despise the Chinese, 
and for this reason we are sorry to see that the English officials in 
Japan are now permitting their Chinese retainers to insult the 
Japanese code of manners under the protection of the British flag. 

It is impossible to rise from the perusal of Mr. Hodgson’s volume 
without feeling that you have gained a considerable addition to your 
knowledge of Japan. His notes upon the places and people he has 
seen, their laws, manners, customs, and religion, are clearly stated, and 
to the purpose; and the pleasant, chatty letters of Mrs. Hodgson, 
which contain many observations which could only have proceeded 
from the proverbial astuteness of the feminine powers of perception, 
agreeably diversify the interest. 

The book is in itself a practical explanation of the reason why Mr. 
Hodgson is the “late Consul,” and not the present. The candour 
with which he admits the faults of the Occidentals in dealing with this 
hitherto happy and contented people of the East, must entirely unfit 
him for service under any Government presided over by a man who 
has pronounced it as his opinion that the Eastern nations are 
“ barbarians.” Mr. Hodgson's account of the result of the treaties is, 
however, instructive. After describing the coercive measures by 
which these treaties were wrung from the reluctant Japanese, he con- 
tinues : 

We all know the immediate rush which the other great powers made on the 
immolated victim; how, with eagle eye, they saw their prey afar off, and how 
each bettered the other by fresh demands. A destructive volcanic eruption, a 
decimating cholera at Yedo, and the death of an emperor, sealed and 
consecrated the Treaties. This was enough to make even Europeans 
tremble. What, then, must have been the effect on the for-centu- 
ries closed Japan and her people? Stupor, awe, and a confirmed conviction 
that her gods disapproved of the Treaties. And yet, in 1859, when the ports of 
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Kanagawa, Hakodate, and Nagasaki were opened, what did we find?—the 
Treaties had been made, and they would be recognised and held sacred. True, 
it was too late to recede. Force—such a force as the simple Japanese cannot 
even yet imagine—might have compelled them; but who would have been bold 
enough to strike the first blow? All Christendom would have execrated the 
monster and his nation. 

The ports were opened, and preparations were made for the reception of the 
expected but undesired guests. In their ignorance of foreigners, they knew not 
what to expect; they had all to learn, and their lesson, I fear, has been a rude 
one. I arrived in June at Nagasaki, and was appointed by Mr. Alcock her 
Majesty’s officiating Consul. My first news was, that even then the laws of 
Japan had been violated in one of its.most sacred and severe ordinances, A 
Frenchman had carried to China a Japanese mistress. Here was the beginning ; 
these were Japan’s new friends, who pledged themselves to the observance of 
peace and amity, and to respect Japanese laws. All was new to Japan. We, 
that is, our foreign community, most of them unscrupulous specimens of all the 
nations they claimed the protection of, wished and expected to find money 
exchanged as at Paris, custom-houses as well organised as at London, ships as 
soon and as richly freighted as at New York or Liverpool. Patience was no 
word in the vocabulary of the new comers. Insults, threats, words of doubtful 
celebrity, met the quiet and wonder-struck Japanese as often as they en- 
deavoured to pacify their indignant guests. 

When too much was exacted, and while the attempted means of exaction 
were tried ineffectually, then the Japanese pride, not to be curbed by the pre- 
sence of men-of-war representing all the flags of the favoured nations, was 
aroused, and complete stagnation of business ensued. Blame not the Japanese: 
the foreign community are alone to blame. No standard of exchange had been 
previously arranged; all the moneys of the foreigners were new to the Japa- 
nese. There is but one power in Japan to settle these matters, and that power 
isat Yedo. The currency question was referred to that capital, and by the 
energy, tact, and patience of our minister, aided by his colleagues, was at last 
on the point of being satisfactorily arranged. 

What then? Merchants, or men calling themselves so, owning only some 
thousand dollars, put down applications for millions, under the gentlemanly 
names of “ Nonsense,’”’ ‘“Snooks,” ‘Jack Ketch,” ‘‘ Walker,” ‘* Brown,” 
*‘ Jones,” and “Robinson.” Our minister nobly and instantly branded this 
outrage on the delicacy and respect dne to the panic-struck officials with the 
= such ignoble conduct justly merited. Yet these were the men whom 
the unknown millions of Japan were to receive and welcome! They asked 
from thetreasury of Kanagawa, on the 2nd November, 1859, only four months after 
the opening of the port, exchange in itzabous for 1,200,666,778,244, 601,066,953 
dollars!!! Was this fair, was it honourable, was this the way to win them 
over ?—to wring out of them a Treaty, and then insult them in their own 
treasury and in the presence of their officials? Mockery has its limits, even 
where ignorance is speechless; patience and good breeding may support, but 
cannot pardon, ridicule and coarseness. Can they like or respect such speci- 
mens of their new friends ? 

What followed? No mint could meet such exorbitant demands. Paris, 
London, New York, all the capitals united, could not have supplied these 
exigencies. Exchange was stopped—then trade; then idleness on the part of 
the foreigners. On the part of the Japanese, one feeling predominated, and 
still predominates—a regret that they conceded a Treaty to the Americans, 
a bitter repentance of the signatures of 1854, which the voice of their 
gods told them plainly was the death-warrant of their former bliss 
and contentment. The Japanese have gained nothing. They have sold 
gold at 100 per cent. profit to the foreigner—they have received a few 
presents; but they are sick of us, and view with wonder no more our 
fleets, our arms, or ourselves, They may have bought a few yards of flaanel, a 
few bales of Manchester goods, a few toys; in exchange they have offered us, 
at indescribable profit, nearly all they have to offer. So punctilious were they 
in carrying out the Treaties, so ready are we to profit by their generosity and 
abuse their confidence! 

They have been insulted; they have revenged themselves. Blood has red- 
dened the Japanese sword, and yet we, unmindful of the provocation, already 
cry for vengeance. We are the lambs, the Japanese the butchers. Believe it 
not, my friends in England and France! The Japanese are a race worthy of 
our esteem and affection. The foreigners they have to meet with have dis- 
appointed aud wounded them in their pride, their sensibility, their institutions, 
their habits, their hopes, and their desires. Let England and France pause 
before ordering one gun to be fired on a Japanese! . . . The future of Japan is 
yet before us, but all who look can see but one crisis. The Japanese are proud, 
brave, and courteous; they have been wantonly insulted in their pride, tempted 
too often to show their courage, and moreover, often treated with contempt by 
their inferiors, both in manner and respectability. More than half Japan 
(nearly all the Daimios and nobles) were and are opposed to the Treaties. They 
are ever at hand to press the Government to expel the hated stranger from their 
shores. They are said to direct the murders which have taken place at 
Yukohama, in order that the foreigner may attempt revenge and demand 
redress from the Government, and then—let me not think of it—either Japan 
ceases to exist, or the Treaties will be waste paper. 

The chapters relating to the Constitution of Japan, the power of 
the Tycoon, and the vast wealth and influence of the Daimios, or 
great territorial nobles, are full both of interest and instruction. In 
all the main points, Mr. Hodgson fully corroborates the statements 
of the Bishop of Victoria, and his account of a nobility, some of which 
measure their incomes by millions of pounds sterling a year and are 
followed by tens of thousands of devoted retainers ; ofa people which, 
at need, can produce more than 700,000 armed soldiers, does not lead 
us to the conclusion that the Japanese are a people to be despised, or 
that the facility and impunity with which our steamers and long- 
range guns enable us to batter down their coast cities, should by any 
means lead us to take undue liberties with them. ‘This, at least, is 
evidently the opinion of Her Majesty's “late Consui at Nagasaki and 
Hokodate.” 

The frontispiece bears two well-drawn figures, very nicely coloured, 
one representing a Japanese officer in his undress garments, and the 
other one of those pretty maidens of the tea-houses, clad in striped 
robe, trousers, and sash complete. Some of the other illustrations are 
much less happy, and certainly much less attractive ; that of “a tea- 
garden, a maid servant preparing tea,” being in every sense a flat 
contradiction to the far prettier figure on the frontispiece. 

Mr. Halliwell’s handsome and weli-printed volume records the 
results of an antiquarian ramble in Western Cornwall and the Scilly 
Islands. He is a pleasant companion, and his great stores of know- 





ledge as to Celtic history and Saxon literature render him » com- 
petent guide. There are no attempts at picturesque description in 
the narration of his rambles through this land of granite, the land of 
giants, of King Arthur and his Table Round, of ‘ Tre Pol and Pea,” 
of wrestlers and of miners ; but there is a great deal of information 
which no inquiring visitor to Cornwall should for the future be 
without ; and he may take our word for it that if he puts Mr. Halli- 
well’s volume into his carpet-bag before starting westward, he will find 
it a most useful and instructive companion. 

If Miss Bremer’s powers of talk are in any degree proportionate to 
her capacity of writing, she must be possessed of something like a 
fifty-woman strength of volubility. When she begins to tell you 
about anything it is with an evident intention of “telling yon all 
about it.” You are to be spared no detail, however insignificant—for 
it is evidently the first article of this lady’s belief that nothing which 
relates to herself can, by any possibility, be considered insignificant— 
and if the eggs at her breakfast are amenable to suspicion, or the bed 
at the hotel does not happen to be perfectly well aired, she will make 
no scruple about dwelling upon all the petty details of her 
trifling woes. It must be admitted, however, that there is a large 
class of readers who are fond of being made the depositories 
of those little personal confidences, and who would consider it a 
grievance upon themselves if Miss Bremer were to withhold a single 
particular from them. The authoress was, doubtless, well aware of 
this when she wrote, and the accomplished translator, we think it pro- 
bable, must have borne it in mind when she refrained from super- 
adding the function of editor to that of translator by cutting down 
some of the exuberances of details. Gossipping writers must take the 
world pretty much as they find it; and, if their only ambition be to 
write books which will hit the taste of a large number of readers 
without too violently interfering with their prejudices, it behoves 
them too keep without those boundaries which, according to all 
experience, have been proved to indicate the true path towards 
commercial success. 

The book is called “Travels in the Holy Land;” but nearly a 
hundred pages of the first volume are occupied by the details of the 
journey thither, and many more are devoted to such episodical sub- 
jects as the doctrines of Confucius, the Buddhist religion, extracts 
from the Suras, and extracts from the Zenda-Vesta. Passing 
through the South of Europe, the authoress has an opportunity for a 
rhapsody about united and regenerated Italy. ‘Can Christian 
peoples and states thus die ?” she asks, in reply to possible objectors ; 
“IT believe not; I cannot, I will not believe it.” If Miss Bremer 
neither can nor will, we are afraid that whatever we may say will 
have but scanty effect; we are afraid, however, that the “ Christian ” 
part of the argument must fail when we find that one all-important 
part of the programme by which this Christian regeneration is to be 
conducted consists of the overthrow and despoilment of the chief of 
the only Christian power which has ever borne sway upon Italian 
soil. The idea of making the imperishable character of the Christian 
religion a reason for supporting a movement in Italy intended to sub- 
vert the Pope is one for which Miss Bremer may certainly take a 
patent of originality. 

It is at page 87 of the first volume that Miss Bremer gets her first 
glimpse of the Holy Land. The passages narrating the occurrence 
are worth quotation, as typical of the entire book : 

Ihave remained the whole day on deck; have conversed a little with the 
Princess, whois natural and handsome, pious and unassuming, and with the 
Professor, who is full of humour, kind, and clever; but I have been for the 
most part silent, with a sense of devotion in presence of the grand, glorious, 
natural scenes of the day. Words cannot express what have been my feelings. 
I have not been able either to read or to write, and I now pen a few lines solely 
that I may repose for a moment from the overflowing sense of life. ‘Fo be 
voyaging in this manner, in such an atmosphere, under such a sky—lI see a 
fatherly eye glancing upon me from it—and to voyage to the land whence arose, 
the spiritual Sun of humanity—it is almost too great a happiness. 

In the Evening.—We see Palestine. It lies before us on the eastern horizon, 
like a lofty cloud-veiled land; and seen in the clear moonlight above the light 
mist which rests upon the sea, it looks as if floating in the air. We advance 
towards it very slowly, because there is danger from the shallows along the 
shore, especially in the uncertain moonlight. We could not in any case land 
before morning. We must remain through the night outside the dangerous 
roadstead of Jaffa, which has no harbour. ‘I'‘hank God that it is so calm. 

It is now eleven o’clock, and through the whole day the weather has been ex- 
quisite—full of solemn grandeur. Such was the spectacle of the sunset. The 
scattered clouds, which had gathered towards the west, arranged themselves inte 
symmetrical figures of temples and palaces, with arcades and colonnades—one 
might say the structures of Oriental temples. The sun sent to us his last 
beaming glance through a lofty portal of golden cloud. It looked just as if it 
were going down into the palace. When these golden forms paled in the west, 
the full moon stood aloft beaming upon the eastern heaven. The evening was 
splendid. .... Still later, | went alone on deck, and saw through the windows 
of the saloon, which is on deck, the handsome Princess, seated at the tea-table, 
by the light of the gas, in conversation with the Professor and the Captain of 
the steamer—a very little man, no taller than myself, but a clever little 
man and commander—pleased myself with the beautiful picture, with 
m=: own freedom and peace, with the great night-lamp abeve my head, and 
the prospect eastward. To-morrow I shall see it much nearer. To-morrow!— 
Can there be a more delicious feeling than that of unspeakable gratitude ! 

In much the same style, but with occasional little descriptive 
scenes pourtrayed with some elegance, Miss Bremer conducts us over 
the beaten track of Palestine. With her accounts of the Holy Places 
there is no need to meddle. Occasionally a bright little social sketch 
enlivens what would otherwise be unmitigated book-making. 
Here, for instance, is a lively description of a harem dinner, which 
almost reminds us of the witty and charming Lady Mary. 
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On the announcement from the female slaves that dinner was served, the 
ladies came out in a great company to wash their fingers, in a room within 
that in which the dinner was arranged; after which they all seated themselves 
round the table in the Arab manner, as many as could find room, and the rest 
went out into the saloon, there to wait their turn. And now the courses were 
attacked with their fingers promiscuously, and in an active manner; they ate 
out ofall the dishes at onces, ate all with their fingers, but with a certain 
calmness and the maintenance of a certain degree of propriety: even the 
roasted sheep was divided with the fingers, and the stuffing of rice, pistachios, 
and many kinds of sauces were helped too by the same means. I had firmly 
resolved not to allow my good relish for dinner to be spoiled by this uninviting 
custom, for which I was fully prepared; and I must confess that the viands 
were so excellently cooked, and for the most part so palatable, that I was very 
well pleased. The mutton was so remarkably delicate and well roasted, that 
I ate with a right good relish, though it was the fat hand of the lovely Nephisa 
who tore off and rubbed to pieces a joint of the loin for me, and I took in the 
same way and swallowed down a piece of dolma which Sitti Selma’s grand- 
painted fingers put with the kindest good-will into my mouth. That which 
really pleased me was the evident delight of our hostesses, and the kindness 
which prevailed through the entertainment. They sent me, with smiles, a 
piece of everything that was delicious, with the question taib? (good) or 
shellabi? (nice? beautiful?); and when I strengethened the expression by a 
kitir tai) (very good), they laughed in great delight, and said that I must 
“‘ write about it.” And I should do so willingly, by the mention of various 
dishes which would not shame our European tables, but I was not able to under- 
stand either their names or of what their ingredients consisted. This, however, 
I do know, that rose-essence played a distinguished part in the after-courses, 
and rice in the earlier ones. When the first set of ladies was satisfied, they 
vacated for others, who took their places, and so on, till the whole sixty, with 
children and flowers, had had their fill, Afterwards they took coffee in the 
court-yard, in the customary tiny cups, and of such strength as regularly t 


burn one’s mouth. 

















Verbose and discursive as she generally is, there is, however, a 
natural grace and a femine gentleness about Miss Bremer, which makes 
the critical reader pardon a great deal, and which goes far to render 
her positively attractive to many who do not care to analyse the causes 
of their likings and their preferences. Mrs. Howitt has done the 
work of translation with elegance, and, as we have every reason to 
believe, with fidelity, f 

Miss Rogers is, in many respects, the very opposite of Miss Bremer 
—indeed, the only points of resemblance are feminine grace and femi- 
nine liveliness. Instead of diffuse excurses we have descriptions, 
brief, but graphic and to the purpose; instead of a hundred pages of 
introductory matter, the second page tells us that on a certain 
morning Miss Rogers was “ looking with strange delight and emotion 
over the blue sea to the coast of Palestine.’ There is something in 
this terse style of coming to the point, which is rather refreshing after 
Miss Bremer’s prolixity. Miss Rogers’s knowledge of the domestic 
life in the Holy Land is based upon some years of residence with her 
brother, her Majesty’s Consul at Damascus. The contents of the 
volume are almosi entirely descriptive, and a few specimens may be 
profitably selected. The following account of the mysteries of the 
toilets of the ladies of Damascus, and of their mode of administering 
the Turkish or hot-air bath, may not be unacceptable to our lady 
readers. 


On subsequent and persevering inquiry among Arab ladies, I found out how 
it was that the bride’s face looked so lustrous. I Jearn that girls are prepared 
for marriage with a very great deal of ceremony. There are women who make 
the beautifving of brides their especial profession. 

A widow woman, named Angelina, is the chief artiste in this department of 
art in Haifa. She uses her scissors and tweezers freely and skilfully to remove 
superfluous hair, and trains the eyebrows to an arched line, perfecting it with 
black pigments. She prepares an adhesive plaster of very strong sweet gum, 
and applies it by degrees all over the body, letting it remain on for a minute or 
more; then she tears it off quickly, and it brings away with it all the soft 
down or hair, leaving the skin quite bare, with an unnaturally bright and 
polished appearance, much admired by Orientals. The face requires very 
carefui manipulation. When women have once submitted to this process they 
look frightful if from time to time they do not repeat it; for the hair never 
grows so soft and fine again. Perhaps this is oneof the reasons why aged Arab 
women, who have quite given up all these arts of adornment, look so haggard 
and witch-like. In some instances this ordeal slightly irritates the skin, and 
perfumed sesame or olive oil is applied, or cooling lotions of elder-flower water 
are used, 

The bride invites her friends to accompany her to the public bath previous to 
the wedding-day, and sends to each one a packet of henna, two or three pieces of 
soap, and two wax candles. Angelinais generally the bearer of the message 
and of these articles, which are always to be paid for. I have now and then 
accepted such invitations. 

Bridal parties assemble and sometimes pass three successive days in the 
luxury of the Turkish bath. Pipes, sherbet, coffee, and other refreshments are 
served, and songs are sung in honour of the bride, who is, of course, attended 
by Angelina, and forms the centre of attraction. Her hair is unbraided, she 
is slowly disrobed, and then, with her loins slightly girded with crimson 
silk, she is mounted on high clogs, and led through halls and passages 
gradually increasing in temperature, with fountains overflowing their marble 





















floors; she is placed on a marble platform, near to a jet of hot water; 
fullers’ earth is rubbed on her head, she is lathered with soap, and 
brushed with a handful of tow. then hot water is poured over her freely, 


she is swathed in long towels, and by slow degrees conducted back to a 
more moderate temperature, and lastly to a fountain of cool water. Her 








companions in the meantime undergo the same process. Then, shrouded in 
muslin, crape, or linen, they sit together, smoking, till they are rested and 


refreshed. 

It may be that her desire to be accurate and to avoid all possibility of 
being misunderstood, occasionally betrays Miss Rogers into being 
unnecessarily explanatory. When she had written that she was 
told of some boys who were being carried in procession that they were 
Moslems, who had “ suffered an infliction not observed by the Chris- 
tians ; the Jews have it, and also the Moslems,” she might surely have 
left it to the knowledge of her readers to interpret the exact nature 
of the infliction. Miss Rogers gives a very bright and life-like picture 











of the interior of the harem of Mohammed Bek Abdul, the Governor 
of Azzabeh, whither she was invited : 


They pounced upon me as if I were a new toy for them. They kissed me 
one after the other, and stroked my face. They had never seen a European, 
and told methat no daughter of the Franks had ever entered their town before, 

They said: “ Be welcome, oh sister from a far country; this house is yours, 
and we are your seryants.” Then they asked me with whom, and how, and 
whence I had come. The ladies wore full long trousers, made of coloured silk; 
short tight jackets, made of cloth or velvet, embroidered with gold; and 
flowers and jewels in their head-dresses. The servants wore cotton suits, and 
the slaves red cloth. They wondered to see my plain, long, dark riding 
dress and hat. I told them 1 wished to change my clothes, as they were 
wet. 

The boys went to order my portmanteau to be brought to the precincts of 
the harim, and then two slaves fetched it. As soon as [ had unlocked it. the 
ladies, servants, and children, one and all, began examining its contents. Ina 
minute or two it was actually almost empty. Mantles, morning and evening 
dresses, nightgowns, and collars were passing from hand to hand, and as the 
uses of them were not known, they were put on in all sorts of fantastic ways, 
One of the girls took a little lace collar, and placed it tastefully on her fore- 
head; she thought it was part of a head-dress. I was very much amused, but 
was obliged to put a stop to their mischief, by telling them to put everything 
back into the box: they didso directly. 1 had already discovered that Arab 
women are like children; they almost always submit immediately to gentle but 
unhesitating firmness. 

Then I dressed in the same room; for they said they had not any other for 
their nse. I fancy it was because they wished to see all my clothes and how I 
put them on, theirs being so very different to ours. They told me that I wore 
too many dresses at the same time. They wear only a shirt of thin cotton or 
crape made high to the throat, open at the bosom, and with long wide sleeves. 
Very full trousers, drawn in and tied round the waist and below the knee, but 
falling in graceful folds nearly to the ground; and an open short jacket, with a 
shaw] tied round the waist like a sash or girdle. They kindly sent away my 
wet garments to be dried at the oven,and made acomfortable seat of cushions 
for me on the floor. One lady made some sweet sherbet of pomegranates and 
handed it to me. A second brought me coffee in a little china cup without any 
handle, held in another one (exactly the shape and size of a common egg-cup) 
made of prettily embossed and chased silver. 


Every detail of harem life is described with exact, but not wearisome, 
minuteness. <A little conversation between the visitor from the West 
and her Oriental hostesses may not be unamusing : 


I observed that there was a little whispering and consultation going on among 
the women, and then Helweh came and sat by me and said, “Are you married?” 
{ said, “‘ No,” and they answered, “ Why then have you left your father and 
your mother ? are they not kind to you?” Itold them how good they were, 
and how my mother taught me to speak and read and write my own language, 
and the languages of other people. I tried to make them understand how Eng- 
lish parents educate their children. 

Werdeh said, “It is much better to marry and to stay at home than to travel 
about the country ; for the dangers are great now in this time of war, and the 
women should stay at home.” 

Sit Sara said, ‘‘ Werdeh bas spoken wisely, why do you not marry ?” 

I answered, “ Ya sitti, there are no men of my country here; how can I 
marry ?” 

Sara then said, ‘ You speak our language like a stranger, but sweetly. An 
Arab would take you. Why do you not marry an Arab?” 

I replied (very much amused), ‘‘ My mother is not here to find a husband for 
me. How canI marry?” I thought this would settle the question at once 
in their estimation; but Sit Sara said, ‘I will be your mother, and bring 
you to a husband. My brother is a Cadi, a great Judge of Nabitis; he 
looks for a wife, he has only three, He will love you because you are white? 

I answered laughingly, ‘‘Thank you, o1 my mother! what preparations 
must I make, and when must I be ready ?” 

Sit Sara considered for a moment, and then said, ‘‘How many camels has 
your father got ?” 

I replied, ‘* My father has no camels. In my country there are only three or 
four living camels kept as curiosities, in a house in a beautiful garden, with 
servants to watch over them and take care of them. We have a few stuffed 
camels also, in a large glass-house.” 

At this they all laughed loudly, and cried, ‘‘ Ob, most marvellous!” 

Sara continued, “Are your father’s olive trees new and fruitful?” ‘My 

father has no olive trees.” At this they were still more surprised. Sara said, 
‘* You father has gold. He will give you of his gold, and precious stones, and a 
red box, full of clothes and towels, some silk cushions, a red wooden cradle, and 
much soap. My brother has great wealth, and he will give camels to your 
father for your portion, and gold coins.”’ 
On being told that a Queen ruled in England, these Eastern logicians 
immediately arrived at the conclusion (from which they were by no 
means to be driven) that, in this country, woman is the governing 
sex: 

I added, ‘‘ We are governed by a Sultana, named ‘ Nassirah’ (Victoria), a 
lady so much loved and respected by her subjects, that when she appears in the 
streets or public places the people cry aloud for joy, and shout, ‘God save the 
Sultana!’ Then her face is bright with pleasure and she looks graciously 


‘around, bowing her head to rich and to poor alike. And on certain days the 


nobles, and the learned men and ber officers, are allowed to kiss her hand.” 
They cried, ‘‘ Ob, most wonderful!” and Sara said, “ Is your Sultana a girl?” 
I answered, ‘‘ No, she is married ; but the Prince, her husband, takes no part in 
the government.” A sudden light seemed to break in upon them, andI found 
that I had unwittingly given them the idea that the women of England rule 
and take the lead in everything, and are sup»rior to the men. [ could not en- 
tirely remove this impression, for they said, ‘‘ Your Sultana could not keep the 
sceptre in her hand, if she were not stronger and wiser than the men.” One of 
the women said, ‘* Can your brother, the Consul, write?” I tried to give them 
a more favourable opinion of my countrymen, but I do not think I succeeded 
very well, for they still seemed to fancy that women were their superiors. 

In the eyes of the sportsman, the “ Recollections of Labrador Life,” 
by Mr. de Boileau, will be sure to find favour, for the enjoyment of 
sport in the various forms of hunting, trapping, and fishing, seems to 
have been the impelling motive which urged him to the expedition. 
The descriptions of cod catching, bear hunting, and trapping and pur- 
suing wolves, deer, and other game, are written in a lively, genial 
style. 
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FICTION. 


White and Black: a Story of the Southern States. 83vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1862. 
HE TITLE OF THIS WORK very significantly hints at the fact 
that it belongs to the class of sensation novels. Indeed the reader 
will discover, after turning over a very few pages, that the author, in 
vulgar parlance, ‘‘ goes the whole hog” in representing, or rather mis- 
representing, the mode in which the planters of the Southern 
States of America live. The book is, in fact, a weak “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”—weak in every way save in the ingenious fertility with 
which the writer, who, we opine, is of the feminine gender, piles 
horror on horror, Pelion upon Ossa fashion. We have, perhaps, 
no right to question his or her good intentions in crusading thus 
with pen and ink against the “institution” of slavery, but we 
cannot help thinking that if the book be widely read—which, 
however, is far from probable—it will do more harm than good. 
It is entirely wanting in fair play towards the South, and we feel 
all throughout that the writer, having got his enemy down, cudgeis, 
pummels, and hammers him in a way forbidden by all fair rales of 
fight. Upon ourselves, indeed, the effect of such a work as we have 
before us is just the contrary to that evidently desired by the author. 
His ultra hot partisanship of the slaves inclines us to sympathise with 
the planters. Indeed, there is, in our opinion, only one kind of work 
more unpleasant than the class to which “ White and Black” belongs, 
z.e., when some defender of slavery sits down and pours out tomes 
of greasy cant upon the sacredness of the “institution,” the tender- 
heartedness and amiability of slave-holders in general, and the 
evidently providential adaptibility of all human beings who have a 
drop of black blood in their veins for being converted into beasts of 
burden. It happens, indeed, that novelists comparatively seldom 
take this side. It has less poetry about it ; though, of course, a great 
deal of sympathy might be excited, if we could only be made to 
believe that slaves were now and then in the habit of flogging their 
masters and taking away their wives and children. The novelist, 
however, has not found it a good speculation to discover white Uncle 
Toms among the Southern planters and dingy Legrees among the 
slaves. He has, therefore, naturally taken, and naturally will continue 
to take, the other side. We wish, however, we could say that the void 
had been left unfilled, or at all events that it had not been filled up by 
persons professing to belong to a sacred profession. I is a fact that 
of late most of the volumes professing to defend slavery have been 
written by clergymen. Of this odious topic we need say no more 
than that when we find Bishop Polk, the Rev. Dr. Seabury, ef hoc 
genus omne, mouthing out appeals to the enlightened among man- 
kind about sacred and patriarchal institutions, we call to mind that 
a certain very unsaintly personage is said to be in the habit of 
occasionally quoting Holy Writ. 

The first scene of the drama recounted in these volumes opens at 
Jeffersonville, in South Carolina ; and the writer rarely diverges in his 
story from the Slave States. Of the plot, all that need be told is, that 
an Englishwoman, Miss Caroline Annersley, becomes a governess in 
a wealthy Southern planter’s family, and marries the eldest son and 
heir, Mr. Chauncey Burgoyne. This gentleman outdoes even Dr, 
Seabury in his love for the ** sacred institution,” as he not only advo- 
cates the revival of the slave trade, but insists that the ‘‘ mean whites ” 
as well should become bondsmen. Miss Annersley, of course, is an 
abolitionist, at first of a very tepid character ; but, after having wit- 
nessed, inter alia, the following episodes of slavery, she becomes, and 
we are not surprised at it, an abolitionist of the John Brown stamp. 
We do not profess to be like Griffith, ** a faithful chronicler,” but we 
think the following catalogue of what Miss Annersley saw during her 
short residence in one planter’s family—all the members of which are 
supposed to be very favourable specimens of Southern humanity—is 
enough to show that she became an ardent abolitionist for logical 
reasons, as she clearly traces every one of the facts to slavery. 

1. Southern planters are in the habit of drinking and smoking to 
such an extent that they would die out if they were not recruited with 
good Northern blood from time to time. 

2. Mizs Annersley is an eye-witness or an auditor of several scenes 
where slaves were flogged and tortured, inter alia, 

a. Where a slave is flogged until his blood * sounds as if drops of 
water were falling one by one to the ground.” 

b. Where a planter named Ellsland—acquainted, we suppose, with 
the classical episode of Polyphemus and Ulysses—burns out the eyes 
of a slave, and then burns him to death. 

ce. Where an overseer gave a slave eight hundred lashes on the bare 
back, and then “painted his back over with turpentine, and sent him 
out on Little Black Rock to die in the sun there.” 

d. Where a Southern lady is in the habit of ‘dragging a real cat 
—a live cat—by the tage down the backs of slaves three or four times, 
and then back the other way.” 

We have only space to quote a few out of the many incidents of this 
nature which the hapless English governess is compelled to witness. 

3. Planters, even the most virtuous, are in the habit of intriguing 
with their female slaves, and of selling their own children. 

4. Young boys in the South are in the habit of attending cock- 
fights, bull-baits, “ darkey-sales,” &c., and in fact of doing everything 
that is bad. 

For these logical reasons Miss Annersley—or rather Mrs. Burgoyne 
—becomes an Abolitionist, and ultimately converts her husband, 








whose conversion, however, does him very little good in this world, as 
he is shortly after shot by a set of Southern desperadoes, headed by 
his own brother. At this juncture the story takes leave of this logical 
and much tried lady, whorefuses to return to England at her brother’s 
request, as her “love has been given to an American.” 

‘*White and Black” is, at best, an extravagant burlesque of 
American slave life. 


Through Life and For Life: a Story of Discipline. By D. Ricumonp. 
(Routledge. pp. 327.)—A well-written story intended to illustrate the 
perils of self-will and the habit of rashly giving way to impulse. There are 
some well-executed illustrations, and in one respect Mr. Richmond’s little 
tale is remarkable : it is the first we have met with which introduces the 

sritish Volunteer as a hero. The quarrel between the heroine, Mary 
Elwes, and the hero, Mr. Tom Dowker, occurs at a Volunteer ball, and 
there is a spirited illustration of that exemplary youth attempting to 
force his lady-love from the arm of his rival, private Williamson. 

How to Make the Best of It: a Domestic Tale for Young Ladies,—by 
Anne Bowman (Routledge. pp. 416)—is a new edition of a tale which 
has already enjoyed some success. Its moral is the very sound, if not 
very novel one, that it is a good thing for young ladies to be useful as 
well as ornamental. 

We have also received a fifth edition .of Eric; or, Little Boy Little. A 
Tale of Rosslyn School. By Frederick W. Farrar. (Edinburgh: A and 
Black.) Lilden Manor: a Tale for Girls. By the Author of “ The Maze 
of Life.” (Routledge.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Facsimiles of Certain Portions of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and of the 
Epistle of St. James and Jude. By Consrantixe SiMONIDES, 
Ph.D. London: Tribner and Co. 

~{IMONIDES AGAIN! Well, we certainly thought if there was 
KJ any one who could not show his face again as a literary man, 
Simonides was he ; for, surely, in no other instances have so many 
forgeries been exposed—so muny gross blunders detected—so much 
advanced without even the semblance of truth, as it were, only to be 
again east to the winds; yet here he is again, apparently none the 
worse ; indeed, in many ways, far better off than before, supported, 
as he now is, by the wealthiest, if not the wisest, of modern collectors, 
the chosen member of a distinguished northern society, and the pet 
of the Liverpool press, who have vied with each other to do him 
honour, and themselves discredit ; placed, too, in spite of innumerable 
warnings, in a position he never held before, and with the oppor- 
tunity of an uncontrolled and uninterrupted examination of a con- 
siderable number of papyri and other MSS. 

Yet one would have really thought the very name of Simonides had 
been enongh to scare away alike collectors and publishers, and that no 
one, professing any respect for literature, MS. or printed, would have 
allowed such «a man to cross his threshold. It only shows how readily 
in this busy world of ours the greatest delinquencies are condoned by 
time, which, like distance, seems to lend an enchantment to the career 
of gigantic impustures, and to invest with a species of wonder or 
admiration deeds deserving of a very different estimation. 

The duty, however, of the press is clearly to keep alive the memory 
of such evil deeds, as a perpetual warning to others, who, but for 
this, would be but too ready to imitate | 








’ 
e bad examples. We pro- 
pose, therefore, to lay before our readers some of the leading facts 
of the earlier history of Simonides, and as complete a list as we have 
been uble to compile of the different works he has at various periods, 
either exhibited as discoveries of his own, or claimed some acquaintance 
with. 

Now, the first notice we have of him was some fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, when he arrived at Athens with a collection of rare MSS., 
professedly obtained through an uncle ofhis, who had some connection 
with the Russian convent at M. Athos. Among these was 2 copy of 
Homer, which, on examination, was found to be a transcript of Wolf's 
edition of that poet, errata included. We next find him, in 1851, at 
Constantinople, talking largely of a Sanchoniathon he possessed, 
though no one, we believe, ever saw it; of a Greek work on Liero- 
glyphics, from which he professed to have learnt these abstruse 
characters, though it would seem to little purpose, as he has failed 
equally there and in England to give an intelligible translation of 
any one hieroglyphical sentence. He, at the same time, declared he 
possessed a MS. with a Cuneiform inscription and its transcript in 
Phenician ; and a work in Greek, containing a complete history of 
Armenia—the principal objection to which was the fact, that the 
names init, on examination, were found to be not Armenian. Besides 
these and other rarities he either possessed or discovered, he appears, 
during his stay in Constantinople, to have predicted the discovery of 
some curious MSS. in a hole which was at that time being dug near 
the Atmeiddn ; a prediction which would probably have succeeded as 
he desired, had not the workmen observed him poking about the hole, 
when the attention of the gentlemen superintendiug the excavation 
was for a short time diverted by luncheon. We know, further, that 
as he travelled westward, the numher of the rarities he had to exhibit 
increased, and that he was good enough to favour England with a 
richer selection than he had ever shown before. 

Thus, in February 1853, he brought to the British Museum (to 
which establishment he was introduced by the late Burckhardt Barker, 
Esq.) the following list of wonders : 

1. Poems of Hesiod on serolls and written boustrophedon. 

2. Portions of Homer in extremely minute characters. 
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5. A Treatise of Aristeeus, on small vellum, dated a.m.6404, a.p. 896, 
so small as not to be easily decipherable—together with a transcript of 
the same by himself. 

4. Some vellum leaves in 4to. of a work on the Persepolitan arrow- 
head character, with interlinear Phenician, and bearing an inscription 
at the end in Greek letters, stating that the work was an account of 
the Chronicles of the Babylonians, taken from the Alexandrian 
Library. 

5. A small scroll on vellum, with lines of Xgyptian Hieroglyphics, 
and an interpretation in Greek. 

6. Three rolls, purporting to be imperial rescripts of Romanus and 
Theodorus (sic), signed with cinnabar and gold, with a miniature of 
each Emperor. 

The whole of this collection was at once rejected by Sir Frederic 
Madden as modern forgeries, though Sir Thomas Phillipps, who sub- 
sequently purchased two of them, the Homer and Hesiod, maintained, 
against the judgment of every other palzographer who has seen them, 
the possibility of their genuineness ; nay, more than this, bought some 
unquestionable forgeries to demonstrate, as he states, the marked 
difference between these and his cherished Homer and Hesiod! 

We know, also, that, owing to the various stories about Simonides 
then in circulation, a special meeting of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture was called in May of the same year, at which he was invited to 
be present and to exhibit some of his presumed treasures ; and that he 
did attend on that occasion, and exhibited : 

1. A MSS. of the first four books of the Iliad, from “his uncle, 
Benedictus.” 

2. An Egyptian Hieroglyphical Dictionary, with an Exegesis of 
Egyptian History. 

3. The Chronicles of the Babylonians in Cuneiform writing, with an 
interlinear transcript or translation in Greek, the letters of which were 
suspiciously like badly formed Pheenician characters. 

The whole of these documents were held by the majority of the 
gentlemen present to be anything but authentic and ancient MSS. 

We know further that, during the same year he paid a visit to the 
Bodleian library, and met with a reception that did not induee him to 
repeat his visit; but that, not long after, he proposed for the accept- 
ance of the best scholars of Germany certain works more or less 
corroborating the theories which some of them had advanced ; and 
that, for a while, he was able to deceive even such men as Bunsen, 
Lepsius, and Dindorf. In the end, however, there, as in England, 
his forgeries were detected, though not before some portions of one of 
his most suspicious MSS. had been edited by Dindorf, and printed for 
that distinguished scholar at Oxford. 

Such has been, so far as we have ascertained, the career of 
Simonides up to the middle of last year; and, even so far, our 
readers can hardly fail to have observed that, on more than one 
occasion, he has brought forward for a second time, in some new 
locality, MSS. which had been already condemned elsewhere. Thus 
we find him exhibiting at Athens, to the keeper of the MSS. at the 
British Museum, and to the Royal Society of Literature, a Homer 
we have every reason to believe to be one and the same, and that, too, 
of which Sir Thomas Phillipps became afterwards the fortunate pur- 
chaser! Again, to the Museum and to the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture he offers a work written in the Cuneiform character, accompanied 
with a transcript, in one case said to be Pheenician, in the other 
Greek ; as, however, we know that his Greek letters, in one instance, 
resembled badly formed Pheenician characters, we may fairly hazard 
the conjecture that this literary Janus was really one and the same 
book. So, too, we find him offering to the same bodies what is some- 
times called an Egyptian history, with a Greek interpretation, and 
sometimes an Egyptian hieroglyphical dictionary, with an exegesis of 
Egyptian history: and as we know he failed utterly in reading the 
hieroglyphics on M. Cayol’s figure at Constantinople, and the inscrip- 
tion on the so-called sarcophagus of Alexander the Great in the 
British Museum, we have little, we may say no, doubt whatever that 
these books, whatever their real title, are identical. 

We come now to his most recent deeds, the perpetration of which 
has led to the publication of the remarkable volume before us; for 
which, we think, our readers will, nevertheless, be scarcely prepared, 
even after perusing the somewhat lengthy details it has been our 
duty to lay before them. 

Thus, after a lapse of several years, we find him settled in Liver- 
pool, engaged on the arrangement and interpretation of certain 
papyri and other MSS., procured, he tells us, for the most part, from 
Mr. Stobart, a recent Egyptian traveller, and an old collector named 
Sams; and, if any credit can be given to his statements, we are asked 
to believe that, in a day or two after he commenced unrolling these 
documents, he found the following wonderful MSS. : 

1. Several fragments of the Gospel of St. Matthew (including parts 
of first, second, ninth, tenth, nineteenth, twenty-seventh, twenty- 
eighth chapters), written fifteen years after our Saviour’s Ascension, 
by Nicolaus the Deacon ; that is, forty-eight years after the Birth of 
Jesus Christ. 

2. First chapter of the Epistle of St. James. 

3. Concluding verses of St. Jude. 

4. Portions of the eighth chapter of Genesis, written in the first 
century A.D. 

. Ten Commandments, in Greek and Demotic (first century A.D.) 
. Voyages of Hanno (first century B.c.) 
. Page of a work by Aristeeus (first century A.D.) 
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8. Fragments of the Oracles of Zoroaster Magus (first century a.p.) 

9. Fragment of Historical Writings (second century a.p.) 

All these are papyri. ; 

10. Several Epistles of Hermippus, the son of Eumenides: on the 
Symbolical Egyptian Writings ; on the Kings of Egypt and Ethiopia ; 
on Hieroglyphics and the Kings of Egypt (first century a.p.) 

11. Remnants of the Oikistika of Androsthenes. 

12. A Memoir of Ecclesiastical Acts, in Five Books, by one Hege- 
sippus ; A.p. 180., on papyrus. : ‘ 

13. A Chronology for two centuries after Christ, by Damas of 
Antioch, written on papyrus, and of the second century. This 
valuable document we are told, “ will likewise be published in fac- 
simile immediately after the publication of the historical treasures 
before mentioned ”—a promise we do not expect will be fulfilled. _ 

14. A fragment of Thucydides, dated a.p, 11, copied by Thucydides 
the son of Thucydides, at Alexandria, with reed pen. 

15. A fragment of Theophrastus, , 

Besides these documents, which Simonides professes to have him- 
self discovered among the stores of Mr. Mayer’s museum (and if, by 
chance, we have omitted naming any one, we humbly beg his pardon), 
M. Simonides speaks of several others, scarcely less curious, which he 
has seen during some of his rambles through Europe, the majority, if 
not all of which, all real students of early MSS., will, we feel sure, 
place in the same category with the discoveries announced above. Of 

states that he has seen : 
"<a monastery at Mount Sinai, the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
written by Hermodorus, on papyrus, seventy-five years after the 
Ascension of our Lord, referring to a copy of that Gospel by 
icolaus the Deacon, already mextioned. 
—- the monastery of Be — a MS. of = same Gospel, 
ie Stachys, a Deacon of Alexandria, in A.p. 199. 
ee in the nae monastery, another copy of St. Matthew's Gospel, 
written by the hand of the Emperor Theodosius the Younger, A.D, 
421; on which we may remark that Mr. Curzon mentions having seen 
a MS. at the monastery of Mount Sinai, a portion of which was said 
in that Emperor’s handwriting. 
“2 cones of St. Dionysius, at Mount Athos, a fourth 
copy of the same Gospel, written by Nectarius, a.p. 255. 

Again, it appears that at a public soirée given at Liverpool, on 
October 19, 1860, in honour of Mr. Brown, M. Simonides exhibited 
several of these discoveries from Mr. Mayer’s museum, and some new 
curiosities of his own ; among these we may enumerate the following : 

1. “The earliest Christian MS. in existence,” part of the nineteenth 
chapter of St. Matthew. 

2, The sixth chapter of the Acts. ; ; 

3. Letters of Hermippas to Horons Hephesternides of Alexandria. 

4. Part of the Epistle of St. Jude, fourth century. 

5. Several other MSS. of about the same date. ' 

6. Palimpsest MS. Historical genealogy of the kings of Egypt, 
written by Uranius in the third century ; and a copy thereof pre- 
pared for publication by Dr. Simonides—one of the earliest Greek 

. written on paper. , 
s Egyptian theological work, in hieroglyphics, with Greek trans- 
lation by Melambus (sic), written on human (female) skin, first 
century A.D. . : 

8, A Greek poem of (Enopides, written on prepared human (female) 
skin, first century A.D. 

9. The History of the Seventy-two Interpreters, first century A.D. 

10. A tragedy of schylus, third century a.p. &c., &c. 

Nor was this all: not content with the exhibition in the Brown 
Free Library, it appears that M. Simonides made a second exhibition 
of a similar nature on the Ist of November, 1860, at a meeting of the 
Historical Society of Cheshire and Lancashire, on which occasion he 
was introduced by its president, ‘the erudite Joseph Mayer, and 
read a paper on the “ Interpretation of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
We are not aware whether the society has ventured to publish M. 
Simonides’ lucubrations on this subject ; but if they have, this docu- 
ment is probably worthy of preservation as a literary curiosity, only 
second to the newly discovered MSS. It appears further, that Mr. 
President Mayer himself undertook the exposition of these rarities, 
and “entered into an elaborate explanation of them, stating that 
they were now just on the eve of making great discoverics in ancient 
writings.” Mr. Mayer was probably already contemplating the 
publication of the present work, which, unless we greatly err, 
will in future make men very shy of accepting that gentleman’s 
judgment on the genuineness of any antiquarian object, and 
will tend far to bring into disrepute a society which has 
hitherto enjoyed a good literary and archeological reputation. 
It is a bad sign when a society succumbs entirely to the 
will of its president; yet so must it have been in this instance, or M. 
Simonides would never have been allowed to call himself, as he does 
on the title-page of this work, an “honorary” member of it. We 
will not do Dr. Hume, and the many other excellent and able men 
who belong to it, the injustice of supposing that Simonides was elected 
to this position with their good will or support. Yet in so far as 
they have acquiesced in the proposal of their then president, Mr. 

Mayer, they have only themselves to blame if their society is the 
real sufferer. Had they made any inquiries, they might have read 
Sir Thomas Phillipps’s plain admission (in a letter | addressed to Mr. 
Sotheby, and printed in his ‘ Principia Typographica,” that someatleast 
of the MSS. he bought of M. Simonides were forgeries, and that he 
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bought them purposely and knowing them to be so ; and morethan this, 
that the gentleman who first introduced M. Simonides to the MSS. 
room at the British Museum, declined to vouch for him as a fit candi- 
date for admission to the Reading-room. These and many more such 
facts were perfectly well known in all literary circles, yet the Cheshire 
Society select this man as a fit subject to receive the highest honour 
me | have to give—that of admission to honorary membership in their 
ody ! 

So much for the mass of documents M. Simonides has now by him 
for the entertainment of the lovers of antiquarian curiosities! We 
are well assured that such a list was never propounded before by any 
one else, for the acceptance or belief of the world. We firmly believe 
that such a list will never again be put forth. Why, as a simple 
matter of fact, there are not half-a-dozen MSS. (with the exception 
of some Coptic and Hieratic Papyri) in all the libraries of Europe, 
that can be attributed with any certainty to the fifth or sixth centuries 
of our era; while of earlier centuries it may be said that there arenone 
known at all: yet Simonides has a large collection of such MSS.,some 
of which, if they had any genuineness at all, would be scarcely less 
valuable than if they were autographs of the Apostles themselves! 
Nor, indeed, is this the only, though in itselfa very sufficient evidence 
against the whole of Mr. Simonides’ MSS., discovered or seen. But 
graver complaints remain behind, such as the singular similarity of the 
execution of the letters in the fifteen lithographs he has given in this 
book, though purporting to represent writings differing some- 
times by centuries. We appeal unreservedly to all students of 
ancient writing, and especially to all men versed in lithography, 
to state, if they are not all by one and the same hand. No 
one, we believe, not an interested party, could doubt for one moment 
whether they are one man’s handiwork, or that they are really produc- 
tions of thenineteenth century! There is, however, no limit to the assur- 
ance with which M. Simonides puts forward his claims. Thus, he strenu- 
ously maintains that the portrait he has engraved as his frontispiece 
is a copy of an ancient fresco at Mount Athos, ‘The original ” says he, 
“is the work of the fifth century, and was executed by Hierotheus, 
who is proved to have been a fellow citizen and scholar of Panse- 
lenus,” &c. The fact being, that if it be really a copy of any thing 
at Athos or anywhere else, it is not one day earlier than the end of 
the sixteenth century, the style being manifestly later than the time of 
Raffaelle, or Michael Angelo, and in no way whatever to be 
connected with Byzantine Art. 

Nor is this all. At one of the meetings to which we have alluded 
he himself exhibited the famous Uranius which, as we have seen, 
created such a disturbance in Germany, and which, he tells us in the 
present volume, contained ‘the history of the Kings of Egypt, the 
author beginning with the foundation of the kingdom, and ending 
with the reign of Ptolemy Lagus ;” adding, “ this it is which tried the 
learned men of Germany like gold in a furnace, and proved them 
utterly ignorant of antiquity and ready to attack real knowledge as 
though it were a fraud; . . .. for, when I had spoken boldly and 
frankly before the authorities on the incessant demand of the perse- 
cutors of truth, and had defended myself against all their charges, the 
artful contrivance and plot of certain treacherous Germans was made 
manifest before the tribunal.” And much more of the same kind. 
What were really the facts with regard to this ‘‘ Uranius,” and with 
the way in which Messrs. Dindorf and Bunsen were taken in, has 
been so fully described elsewhere that we need not allude to it any 
further here. We cannot, however, resist the temptation of warning 
those who, like ourselves, have no scruple in denouncing this whole 
work as a tissue of forgeries from beginning to end, of the fate that 
awaits them at the hands of the chief discoverer: ‘* Likewise those in 
England,” says M. Simonides, “ who, during my absence, published a 
variety of charges against me in the English press, are advised to be 
prepared to prove their accusations against a man who is ever striving 
for the cause of knowledge ; since otherwise they shall, as do the hogs, 
‘return in kind more than they took,’ as the proverb has it.” We 
own we did not know of this “‘ proverb,” nor do we understand it now 
we have read it. Perhaps, indeed, like the rest of the book, it has been 
“invented” for the occasion. However, be the meaning what it may, 
we are quite content to await our fate, and to be classed with such 
men as ** Dr. Cureton, his friend Dr. Tregelles, the Edinburgh Review, 
and the editor of the Times ;” all of whom, we presume, have shown 
themselves hostile in some way or other, as well they might, to 
M. Simonides’ pretensions. 

In conclusion, we are bound to state that M. Simonides’ “ dis- 
coveries ” are by no means limited to Ecclesiastical MSS. We owe 
to him, he tells us, the first announcement of the invention of the 
well-known art of daguerrotyping, which he prefers, however, calling 
“* Heliotypics.” This remarkable invention he professes to have 
discovered ina MS. of the eleventh century, at Mount Athos; but 
adds, judiciously enough, that it is uupublished. Whether or not this 
discovery could be of any value before the comparatively recent dis- 
covery of Lodine, we leave practical chemists to determine. Another 
claim he makes is to have found, we believe in the same MS., a 
treatise on the properties of gun cotton! (BxyGaxervers!!) This 
last, he adds, he has himself published at Odessa, in 1843, under the 
title of XnwixdAdwirav; that is, as he adds, ‘ before the pretended 
German inventor published it as his own discovery; having, as it 
would seem, read the Greek treatise in the Greek papers, and pre- 
viously in the pamphlets, and, after trying the experiment, appro- 
priated the invention!” 








We doubt much whether practical chemists will accept this story a 
whit more than that about the daguerrotyping—or that, on examining 
the Greek of Panselenus, which he quotes, he will be able to assert 
that any scholar “ after a minute inspection heartily glorified God !"— 
though, doubtless, his ‘‘ compatriots, the Greek residents of Liverpool 
and Manchester,” if they have, as he asserts, approved the discovery 
of the gospel of St. Matthew, will be ready to accept any folly he may 
choose to lay before them, In any case, we trust, if he should be so 
fortunate as to move to ‘‘ecstacies” any more of those who may 
witness his discoveries, he will treat them better than he did “ the 
brother of Mrs. Banyard, a genuine servant of the Lord, whose name, 
unfortunately, I do not remember!” and allow the readers of his 
work, as well as himself, the pleasure of recognising the judgment, 
knowledge, and taste which could have faith in such a mass of 
impossibilities. 

Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London. Vol. 1. New 

Series. London: Murray. 

THNOLOGY is more widely and successfully studied in this 
country than in any other; which, considering the vast extent 
of our empire and the variety of tribes of mankind that it embraces, 
is not much to be wondered at. Still it has not always been the case 
that the country with the widest empire has paid much attention to 
this subject. Ancient Rome has bequeathed to us scarcely any in- 
formation as to the gentilitial characteristics of the numerous nations 
that she had brought under her rule. Had it been otherwise, how many 
problems, both as to race and language, might have been solved that 
now continually rise up to vex and trouble us. “ Regere imperio 
populos ” appears to have been its sole maxim, as in later times it was 
that of the Spanish empire, whose proud boast it was that the sun 
never set upon its dominions, and yet acknowledged to itself no other 
duty towards its subjects, or towards science, than that of wringing 
from the former, by whatever means, those hoards of gold and silver 
which aruthless monarch afterwards lavished in the vain attempt to 
stop the progress of civilisation in Europe. We, too, have our sins to 
answer for, both of omission and commission, with respect to the 
aborigines under our sway. Our hands have not been free from 
blood, nor our souls from the guilt of avarice. And have we not fre- 
quently had to pay the penalty of our misdeeds in the great and 
little wars in which we have been involved in consequence? It is 
only, in fact, within a comparatively recent period, bounded by the 
memory of a great many among us, that we have begun to recognise 
the rights of humanity, in their broadest sense, in dealing with the 
aborigines of our colonies and possessions, and it is only within the 
same period that we have set ourselves seriously to the study of 
ethnology as a science, combining with it in many instances that of 
comparative philology, by which it has been considerably helped 
forward. 

The valuable papers that have been read, and discussions thereupon 
that have taken place in the Ethnological Section of the British 
Association at its various meetings, have brought the subject of 
ethnology in a prominent form before the public, while the works of 
Dr. Prichard have been eminently successful in rendering it popular and 
attractive to the general reader. Another writer, Dr. Latham, whose 
rare attainments as a comparative philologist we have frequently had 
to notice, has shown in several works how intimately the subject is 
connected with his ewn favourite pursuit. Still, without a society of 
persons engaged by a common bond of union in fostering the study, 
ethnology would not have made the progress that we now recognise 
it as having achieved, and for which we believe that it is principally 
indebted to the institution of the society whose ‘ Transactions” are 
before us. 

The papers contained in the present volume of the Ethnological 
Society’s “Transactions” are twenty-eight in number. They are, for the 
most part, exceedingly interesting, and embrace such a variety of 
subjects that, on looking at some of them, we are constrained to ask, 
‘‘ But is this ethnology ?” Such, for instance, are the papers “ On 
Maori Popular Poetry,” by W. Bailey Baker, Esq. ; “‘ An Account 
of an Ascent with the Kirghis through the Mountain Passes to their 
Summer Pastures at the foot of the Snowy Peaks of the Ac-Tou, 
Chinese Tartary,” by T. W. Atkinson ; and “ Abstract of Observa- 
tions on the Assyrian Marbles, and on their Place in History and in 
Art,” by Robert Knox, M.D. If papers like these are to be held as 
contributions to the science of ethnology, we see no reason against its 
embracing a discussion of the Homeric ballads or the Ossianic irag- 
ments, in one direction; in a second, any traveller’s account of a visit 
to the Geysers, or a residence on the Amoor ; and, in a third, any 
description of the Elgin or Budrun sculptures. But the field of 
ethnology, as now cultivated, is wide enough, and, indeed, too wide, 
without extending its area to admit of subjects like these. It is the 
physical peculiarities of nations, their origin and affinities, migrations 
(if any), religion, language, and social customs, that form the legiti- 
mate objects of study in ethnology. At least, so it appears to us. A 
good definition, however, of what ethnology is, is sadly wanted. We 
have looked for it in vain in the volume before us, and now take the 
opportunity of asking Mr. Crawford, as President of the Society, to 
put forth some reasonable definition of it in which all may be brought 
to agree. It is always well to mark accurately the boundaries of any 
science ; and if this is to be done in the case of ethnology we know of no 
one so well qualified to do it as the learned President. There are three of 
his contributions in the volume before us, each of them distinguished, no 
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less by their extensive learning and research than by their manly 
independence. Mr. Crawford is, we believe, almost the only writer 
of note in this country who has had the hardihood to express himself 
as oppesed to the generally received theory of the unity of the human 
race. Prichard and Latham, we know, maintain that theory a /’ou- 
trance, and their authority is continually appealed to by the clergy 
and others as confirmatory of the Biblical view that the whole human 
race have sprung from a single pair. The American school of ethno- 
logy, founded by the late Dr. Morton, whose views have been princi- 
pally expounded by Messrs. Gliddon and Nott, broke away from 
the Biblical theory altogether, and adopted that of several primordial 
centres of creation for the human race. It is thus—and thus only— 
they say, that it is possible to account for the great varieties found to 
exist in the animal man. Professor Agassiz, indeed, goes the length 
of asserting that man is distributed over the earth like the faunz 
of the animal kingdom as recognised by naturalists. Mr. Craw- 
ford appears to have quite adopted this theory. ‘The distribution of 
the species of the human family over the earth,” he says, “seems to 
bear a striking analogy to that of plants and animals. In these the 
genera are often the same, but the species for the most part wholly 
different in different localities. In the same climates and the same 
altitudes the animals, for example, are generally: different in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. . . . It is the same with the 
races of man; for we find the five continents inhabited by men as 
different from one another as their respective lower animals.” In 
another place he says: ‘‘ That the races of man, when originally 
called into existence, were suited to the respective climates and 
localities they were created to inhabit, is consistent with the 
order and wisdom of Nature. It is, however, of the nature 
of the different races to have a less or more extensive geo- 
graphical range. The range of the Esquimaux would seem 
to be confined to the hyperborean region, beyond which they 
are never seen; and it is as diflicult to imagine them living under 
the equator as it is to fancy Malays, who in physical form bear them a 
considerable resemblance, to exist within the Arctic circle.” But if 
Mr. Crawford is a staunch advocate for the variety of race ab initio, 
Mr. Dunn, a writer in the same volume, and who has also examined 
the subject with much and patient attention, declares in favour of the 
unity of our race. Both physiology and psychclogy, he contends, 
favour this view, and he quotes the late Professor Forbes against the 
theory of Agassiz. ‘ With Prichard, Latham, and Forbes,” he says, 
‘**my own mind at present rests in the conviction so well expressed by 
Dr. Carpenter, that the supposition of a number of distinct ‘ proto- 
plasts,’ one for each principal region of the globe, is not required to 
account for the extension of the human family over its area, and that 
it does not afford any assistance in accounting for the phenomena of 
their existing distribution.” 

The other papers of great importance in this volume are on “ The 
Assyrian Origin of the Izedis or Yezidis,” by W. Francis Ainsworth ; 
** Contributions to the Miaute Ethnology of Europe,” by Dr. Latham ; 
**On the Manufacture of Works of Art by the Esquimaux,” by Sir 
Edward Belcher ; ‘On the Miautsze or Aborigines of China,” by 
W. Lockhart, Esq.; ‘On the Physical Characteristics of the Jews,” 
by Dr. Beddoe, &c. These, and indeed many other papers in the 
volume, will well repay perusal; and we congratulate the Society 
upon its having launched this new series of its ‘* Transactions ” with so 
fair a prospect of success. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 
PRESENTS. 
‘10 WHOMSOEVER may be ultimately accorded the glory of welcoming 
with poesy, clad in gorgeous covering, the merry times that precede 
the nascent year, for this week, at any rate, the palm’ must be pre- 
sented to Messrs. Bell and Daldy. More delicate paper, more pleasing 
type, more gallant binding, flashing with magenta and gold, the mind of 
man could scarcely conceive, and the heart of man could scarcely 
desire, than embellish Christmas with the Poets. Nor must we forget to 
mention the illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Birket Foster, which 
add their graceful charms to song and carol, and descriptive verse. The 
editor, under the impression that critics will fall foul of him for intro- 
ducing into his collection many pieces which are unworthy to take rank 
as “poems,” has followed “numerous illustrious examples,” and fore- 
stalled criticism by admitting the fact, and excusing himself on, we con- 
sider, the very sufficient ground that every piece that cannot lay claim to 
** the higher appellation of poem,” illustrates “ in some degree an interest- 
ing bygone custom,” or describes “some feature worth preserving, con- 
nected with the Christmas celebrations of past or present times.” We can 
say for ourselves, that we should not have felt inclined, particularly 
at this season, to spy out small defects in a book of so pre- 
possessing an exterior. The verses range from the Anglo-Norman period 
to the present time, and close appropriately with a noble extract from Mr. 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” Nor has the editor failed to point an occa- 
sional moral. The sad effects of too much “jolly good ale and old” are 
not passed over; though we fancy that a volume de lure, such as this, is 
hardly likely to find its way into the hands of persons who over-indulge 
in malt liquor. We cannot but regret that in a collection of Christmas 
verses no place should have been found for Horace Smith’s exquisite lines, 
beginning : 
The mill is frozen in the stream, 
The church is hung with holly; 

but, of course, one cannot have everthing “that pretty bin.” 
The Gorilla Hunters: a Tale of South Africa—by R. M. Ballan- 
tyne (T. Nelson and Sons, pp. 422}—is drawn mainly from M. du 
Selecting some of the most exciting adventures 


Chaillu’s volume. 














in that celebrated work, Mr. Ballantyne has very coolly handed them over 
to a party of adventurous hunters, consisting of the narrator (Mr. Rover), 
and three companions, named Jack, Peterkin, and Makarooroo. These 
three worthies camp out in the forests of Equatorial Africa as if they 
were enjoying a nocturnal picnic in Richmond Park, and meet with a 
great variety of exciting adventures among gorillas, lions, elephants, and 
negroes, all bearing a decidedly strong likeness to the adventures of 
M. du Chaillu. The volume is bound in red and gold, and is plentifully 
illustrated. 

Lhe Young Painters; or, Tales of the Studio (L. Booth, pp. 244) is a 
prettily got up little volume, with some well-executed illustrations by 
Mr. T. Bolton. It sets forth the early stories of some of the 
chiefs in art, for the most part those who rose from the poorer classes, 
and achieved fame in spite of fate. The heroes of these pages are 
Michael Angelo, Corregio, Murillo Gomez, D. Teniers, and Watteau. 
Another half of this volume is entitled The Young Musicians ; or, the Secret 
Power of Music (L. Booth, pp. 224). The youthful heroes of tuneful 
celebrity are Palestrina, Tartini, Lambert, Haydn, Naumann, and Mozart. 

Jack Manly; his Adventures by Sea and Land—by James Grant (Rout- 
ledge, pp. 436)—adds another to the many contributions which that 
author has made to what may be called the literature of the lads. The 
scenes of the numerous adventures described varies, like the lines in 
Bishop Heber's hymn, 

From Greenland's icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand. 
There are several well-executed illustrations. 

Cortez and Pizarro: the Stories of the Conquest of Mexico and Peru—by 
William Dalton (Griffia, Bohn, and Co. pp. 499)—is the title of the 
volume which Mr. Dalton, in pursuance of a custom of now some years 
duration, offers to the youthful public. It is a resumé of the histories of 
the two great Spaniards who conquered Mexico and Peru, re-written in 
a very graceful style, and with an appreciative spirit. In his preface, 
Mr. Dalton acknowledges his indebtedness to the old Spanish chronicler, 
Bernal Diaz, as well as to the more modern pages ot Prescott, Washing- 
ton Irving, and Mr. Arthur Helps. The text is very fitly illustrated by 
some cuts, by John Gilbert, executed in his boldest and most vigorous 
style. 


The Work of God ia Italy; detailing the Revival and Spread of Evangelicat 
Truth in that Kingdom. By the Rev. W. Owen. (Johan F. Shaw and Co. 
pp. 246.)—When we say that we very greatly object to the method of 
interpreting the passing political events which is adopted in this book, 
we trust that we shall not be misunderstood. That the Hand which wrote 
the Law upon the Tables of Stone now holds the universe in Its palm, 
we do not for a moment doubt; but we gravely doubt, indeed we deny, 
theright of man (who has but a finite understanding) to claim for a political 
change the seal of Almighty approbation, merely because it happens to 
be in accordance with his personal views. When, therefore, in these 
pages we read such words as these: “General Garibaldi, who was raised 
up by Divine Providence to be the deliverer of Naples and Sicily,” we 
protest against a political intrigue, which (setting aside the high personal 
courage and unselfishness of Garibaldi) was undoubtedly based upon 
trickery and double-dealing, being attributed to the direct interposition 
of the Divine Will. A portrait of Father Gavazzi, engraved after a pho- 
tograph, serves for a frontispiece to the volume. 

Double Acrostics. By Various Authors. Edited by K. L. (James 
Hogg and Sons. pp. 184.)—A neat and welcome little handbook for a 
favourite Christmas pastime. Much, however, must be left to the 
imagination of those who play at it. A “ double acrostic ” is an acrostic 
which involves a riddle ; some go still beyond this, and make the final as 
well as the initial letters of the the solution of each line conducive to the 
solution of the entire acrostic. Thus (as explained in the preface) the 
writer ofa “single acrostic,” would deal with the name of Ann somewhat 
after this style : 

Ask you what my secret care ? 
None but thou can’st heal it, fair! 
None other save me from despair. 
According to the preface, the next step would be deal with the name 
thus : 
1. The strongest Greek. 
2. ’Tis hard to speak. 
3. The human beak. 
But the preface supposes that everybody would give as solutions to these 
problems two problems: 1. Ajax; 2. No; 3. Nose. We think, how- 
ever, that the word Ham would be just as easily obtained by—1. 
Hercules ; 2. Anthropomorphitanianismicaliation ; 3. Magistrate. As 
we observed before, much must be left to the imagination of the players. 


Riddles in Rhyme, a Book of Enigmas, Charades, Conundrums. Edited 
by Epmunp Syzr Funcuer. (James Hogg and Sons. pp. 260.)— 


Another handbook of a favourite Christmas game. The riddles are for 
the most part well constructed, and may be safely recommended as an 
agreeable kind of intellectual gymnastics. 

Wooley’s New Map of the Seat of War in the Confederate States of 
America. (H. Clarke and Co.)—We have only one objection to this map, 
but that is fatal to a good opinion of its utility ; it is not mounted upon 
linen, calico, or canvass. Maps which, being intended for use, are issued 
upon paper can last only a few days. 

Messrs. De la Rue have issued their various series of [ed Letter Diaries 
and Improved Memorandum Books for 1862. (Thomas De la Rue and 
Co.)—In usefulness these diaries are not surpassed ; in the elegant style 
in which they are printed they are not approached. The table of con- 
tents to these little tomes, so invaluable to the man of business, contains 
an immense variety of useful items. The same firm have also issued 
their beautiful Zmproved Indelible Diaries for 1862; elegantly bound in 
russia and morocco, and ornamented so as to fit them either for the 
pocket of the dandy, or the reticule of the fine lady. These also contain 
a large amount of information upon all manner of subjects, with a diary, 
cash account, leaves for indelible memoranda. The frontispiece of all 
these useful books for this year is a double view of the total eclipse of 
the sun of the 18th of July, 1860, taken by Warren De la Rue, Esq, 
F.R.S., at Rivabellosa, Spain, showing the lunar prominences. 
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We have also received the eighteenth thousand of Riddles and Jokes: a 
Collection of Riddles, Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, Anagrams, Jokes, Gc. Com- 
piled and arranged by Edmund Routledge. (Routledge, Warne and 
Routledge.)—A seasonable, and evidently very popular guest by the 
Christmas hearth, The American Rebellion: its History, its Aims, and the 
Reasons why it must be Suppressed. An Address delivered at Mount Kisco, New 
York, on the 4thof July, 1861. By John Jay, Esq. (Triibner and Co.) — 
Indian Railway and Indus Flotilla Guarantees Examined and found to be “Delu- 
sive. By James Mills. (W. Wilson and Co.) 











THE MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 


‘ T,‘RAZER ” opens with another instalment of Mr. Mills’s profound essay 

on * Utilitarianism,” in which he traces the connection between Justice 
and Utility. A paper on the “Duties of England to India,” point out the 
reasons for the Unpopularity of the English rule. There is an article on 
“‘ Mexico,” which comes strangely to us from pages which so often contain 
words of truth on political subjects. Referring to the imminent inter- 
vention of the Allied Powers, the writer says: 

It is difficult as yet to discover the exact part which England is to play in 
the approaching crusade, and it is probable that Spain has ultimate objects in 
view which may interfere with the policy of one at least of the allies. The 
Times’ correspondent, writing from the city of Mexico, who may be considered 
to represent the opinions of the British residents, regards the triumph of the 
Liberal party as the best guarantee for the preservation of peace, and points to 
General Doblado as the statesman who ought to be President; while it is well 
known that every Spaniard in the Republic is a partisan of the reactionists, and 
that the Spanish Government will never cordially recognise any but a Conser- 
vative ruler. The residence of General Miramon at Madrid during his exile, 
and his recent departure for the scene of his former struggles, indicate the close 
connection of the Conservadors with the mother-country. If it should turn out 
that the ministers of Queen Isabella are acting with an arriére pensée, and that 
they seek to play again upon a Jarger stage the comedy of annexation which 
was so successful last winter at St. Domingo, the people of this country may 
finally regret that they ever countenanced that expedition which is at present 
so much in favour. 

Are the Powers of Europe prepared to do for Mexico what the Italian 

Government bas found such a difficult—though in its case a necessary—duty in 
the kingdom of Naples? Is it imagined that a few thousand troops can succeed 
in suppressing brigandage over the whole extent of that enormous territory? 
Are they willing to protect the inhabitants against the incursions of the 
Northern Indians, and to crush the insurrections which may be expected to 
break out in every provincial town? If they are not, what will have been 
effected by the present intervention, beyond the introduction of a new element of 
discord ? 
We should very much like to have it clearly explained what was the exact 
nature of the “difficult duty ” which the ‘Powers of Europe” had to 
perform towards Naples. As far as we understand that matter, an expe- 
dition of an irregular kind was organised against the Crown of Naples by 
a soldier not in the recognised employment of any recognised government. 
That soldier was, indeed, repudiated in express terms by the only 
government which was supposed to be able to gain any immediate advan- 
tage from his proceedings—the Government of Sardinia. Although, in 
spite of that repudiation, it afterwards appeared that that soldier was in 
reality supported privily by that government, and also by governments 
which pretended to be in amity with the King of Naples (to wit, France 
and England), it was held out as a pretext that that soldier was acting 
in the interest of the subjects of the King of Naples against their own 
legally appointed sovereign. Afterwards, when the irregular expedition 
proved successful, Sardinia came forward to avow what she had previously 
repudiated; and France and England, first of all by their acts, and 
secondly by their formal words, recognised the usurpation. This, if we 
understand aright, is what “the Powers of Europe” have done in Naples; 
and we can only say, that if they are about to repeat the same operation 
in Mexico, we do not think that they will be in as good a condition to lay 
down dectrines of international law in the case of the Trent as we could 
have wished them to be. The article on “Shakespeare, and his Latest 
Revivals ” is a commendation of Fechter’s Hamlet, a condemnation of his 
Othello, and a withering accusation against all Mr. Charles Kean’s 
Shakespearian parts. Of Mr. Kean’s late performances the writer says: 


But never, perhaps, was a more pitiable spectacle presented to a Drury Lane 
audience than the plays produced there last winter during the performances of 
Mr. Charles Kean. It was not alone that the scenery and costume were beyond 
measure contemptible. In the presence of careful stage arrangements and good 
acting these might have been overlooked. But both the stage arrangement and 
the acting were bad beyond belief. The miserable declamation and utterly 
unreal and affected style, which had in some measure escaped notice on a crowded 
Stage andin the midst of pageantry, stood out in ghastly prominence. Mr. 
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Kean’s satellites, whom he has schooled into all the vices of his own manner, 
showed themselves in all their native weakness; and Mr. Kean himself, in the 
exaggeration which was there perceptible of ail the defects which had distin- 
guished the performances of his earlier career, proved how much he had become 
the victim of that vicious system of which he had long been the master spirit, 
and under which he had sacrificed nature and poetry to false glitter and melo- 
dramatic effect. 

Of this his Hamlet was a signal example. Apparently regarded by Mr. Kean 
himself as one of his best parts, the critics during a long series of years have 
told us that it was a performance not only unrivalled, but perfect. They told 
us so again last season, when Mr. Kean re-emerged to * the upturned wondering 
eyes” of his admirers upon the stage of Drury Lane. The Hamlet of Mr. 
Kean’s early days was a showy performance: the action was showy, the decla- 
mation showy. It had all the cleverness which a natural aptitude for stage 
effect gives to all this gentleman’s performances; but it was entirely without 
poetry or truth. Mr. Kean’s Hamlet in 1861 has ail the vices of his youthful 
performance indurated and engrained in such a degree that, in the absence of 
the youthful aspect, it seems altogether of a coarser fibre. It is a hard, com- 
monplace, stagey reading of the part, very attractive possibly to those who think 
the best acting is that which is the farthest from nature, but as unlike the young 
Lord Hamlet of Shakspeare’s imagination as it is possible to conceive. A young 
prince sulking about the Court of Denmark, as he depicts him, would have been 
a nuisance so intolerable that every one must have been anxious to get him out 
of the way. Rosenkrantz would have cut him, Horatio declined the discom- 
fort of his acquaintance; and most assuredly Claudius, a gentleman not accus- 
tomed to stand on trifles, and who in this case would have been sure of strong 
backing, would have felt it necessary to get rid of him on any terms. Mr. 
Kean labours undoubtedly under great disadvantages. Heis not “the mould 
of form,” and his deportment, either from want of that natural grace for which 
his father was conspicuous, or from bad stage habits, is more that of “ the 
harlotry player,” than the high-bred and sensitive prince. The repose of the 
gentleman is never indicated; he thrusts himself into prominence when he 
should be retiring; he attitudinises, he distorts his features in the most mean- 
ingless and unpleasant way, dropping his jaw, and gazing vacantly into 
vacancy, whenever he wishes to express mental abstraction; he shouts with 
superfluous energy, he deals in the most redundant gestures, does everything, 
in short, which a man of Hamlet’s temperament and culture would not do. 
The performance is an inharmonious tissue of shreds and patches, full of 
clap-trap effects and showy emphasis; but presenting no develoyment of the 
man Hamlet under the novel and trying circumstances which pass before our 
eyes. Everything is set and artificial, glaring and unreal. His first entrance 
on the scene is made with a demonstrativeness unbecoming to the situation. 
King, queen, and court are sent on before; and when they are all ranged along 
one side of the stage, Mr. Kean stalks on and takes up his position in the centre 
of the scene, as if he, and not Claudius, occupied the throne of Denmark. Ham~ 
let’s very first speech, in reply to his mother’s remonstrance, is spoken with @ 
tone and emphasis utterly foreign to the situation. Here, as indeed 
throughout, Mr. Kean’s sole aim seems to be to send home what he thinks the 
strong speeches of the part with a kind of sledge-hammer force, without con- 
sidering whether, under the circumstances, this is consistent with probability or 
not. There is no gradation, no ebb and flow of emotion, no reserve; and 
therefore, when passion is called for, it is 80 mere an echo of ill-judged vehe- 
mence, previously squandered on what should have been calmly handled, that 
it loses all its effect. The miserable ambition of making “ points” to catch 
applause—that vice of the incapable actor trying to imitate the grand and 
intuitive culminations of passion by which true genius electrities its audience— 
besets the whole conception. Even in the presence of the ghost, it betrays Mr. 
Kean into absurdities of action and delivery. He cannot talk of “ the ponde- 
rous and marble jaws” of the monument from which the restless spirit bas 
escaped, without drawling forth the words as if the whole weight of tbe ceno- 
taph hung upon each particular syllable. Again, the declaration that the 
ghost cannot harm his soul, that “being a thing immortal as itself,” is given 
with the old stage start and strut, which may be very eflective with the upper 
galleries, but is quite unseemly in the presence of so awful a manifestation, An 
actor capable of interpreting Shakspeare could not fall into absurdities like 
these. It is not that he would mere/y scorn such cheap effects; they would be 
for him simply impossible. 

The only source of greatness in acting—entire sympathy with the nature to 

be pourtrayed—is wanting throughout Mr. Kean’s whole performance. We see 
merely the actor ; we catch no glimpse of the true princeot Denmark. Mr, Kean 
is thinking of his effects, when he should be leaving them to find an outlet for 
themselves. Thus it is that we miss in him all those natural transitions from 
feeling to feeling, which are so subtly modulated in the Hamlet of Shakspeare, 
and which were left by him to be wrought by the performer into perfect expres- 
sion by play of feature, inflection of the voice, and by action, Of this nicety of 
touch we find nothing in Mr. Kean. His lights are glare; his shadows, gloom ; 
his tenderness is unmanly ; bis pathos, maudlin ; his passion, rant. 
There is an anecdote now current that Mr. Kean, on a late occasion, said 
to an interlocutor, “Not seen Fechter! Oh! you shou/d see Fechter. 
He is so funny.” So we say to him, “ You should read fraser. It is so 
Sunny !” 

We have also received: The Dublin University Magazine. 
of the Statistical Society. The Ecclesiologist. 
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Public Education. Why is a New Code Wanted? By “ Omega.” 
London: Bell and Daldy. pp. 32. 

LL WHO ARE ACQUAINTED with those prominently engaged 

in elementary education, will have no difficulty in naming the 
author of this very able and temperately written pamphlet. We place 
it next in importance to that of Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, and, in the 
calm, easy manner with which it exposes fallacies and dispels sophisms, 
it is capable of doing, perhaps, more efficient service than the exhaus- 
tive pamphlet of the author of our present educational scheme. The 
ease with which the writer of the pamphlet before us proves point after 
point in lucid sentences, that have also the strength of proverbs, is very 





remarkable. Its style is also so temperate, that while it convinces it 
will not offend. Speaking of the injudiciousness of employing m- 
perfectly trained teachers, the writer observes: ** No mau can teach 
all he knows. Noman can teach even the humblest rudiments of in- 
struction unless he has gone far beyond those rudiments. All other 
things being equal, the best teachers, even of the most simple 
elements, are those whose knowledge is the most extensive. ‘The 
goodness of a person’s teaching depends on the range of illustration at 
his command, on the thoroughness with which he has studied the 
collateral branches of the subject he teaches, and, above ail, on the 
life and mental activity with which he goes about his work. As a 
matter of experience it is abundantly proved that the best students 
—those who have taken the highest certificates—are those whose 
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schools are best organised, and whose lower classes are best taught. 
It is also certain that they train the most efficient pupil teachers. . . . 
The more intelligence a man brings to bear on any particular work, 
the better he is likely to do it. . . . Why is it that, while in every 
other department of intellectual work we never hear of a man being 
educated above his business, we are to hear of it in the department of 
education itself? ” 

In regard to the conclusions of the Royal Commissioners, that the 
common elements were neglected in favour of ‘‘ more ambitious sub- 
jects,” the writer adduces the opposite concurrent testimony of her 
Majesty’s inspectors, who not only have no interest or motive to con- 
ceal deficiencies, but whose occasional trenchant exposure—as, for 
instance, Mr. Brookfield’s amusing examples—of defects, furnishes a 
proof of their being by no means biassed in favour of schools, and also 
of their being ready to report upon cases of ignorance or neglect. 
The aggregate of their testimony proves that the common rudiments 
are well taught, and increasingly well taught, and also taught most 
efficiently in those schools in which the higher instruction is given. 
Indeed, it may be safely affirmed that imperfect instruction in the 
elementary branches is seldom found in our elementary schools but 
among the worst, which are those in which no efforts for higher instruction 
are made. ‘‘ Where the master has received the best training, and 
the higher classes are most intelligently taught, and the children are 
best instructed in geography, grammar, or history, there the teaching 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic in the lower classes is invariably 
the soundest and most effective. If it were not so, the Committee of 
Council has the remedy in its own hands. It has steadily directed the 
attention of its inspectors to the importance of looking after elemen- 
tary subjects, and it has done this with the happiest results. By con- 
tinuing to do this, it will still further check all tendency to pretentious 
and unsound teaching.” As Sir J. K. Shuttleworth observed, a cir- 
cular letter from the Council-oflice would have answered every pur- 
pose. The ‘paying for results” plan, on which the new code is 
professedly based, is shown by the writer to be misapplied and misun- 
derstood as laid down in the code. And in regard to the further 
development of voluntary effort, the writer shows that such effort has 
increased most satisfactorily by the stimulus of Government grants, 
and that the diminishing of such grants would check, and in many 
cases paralyse, voluntary effort, ‘The inspectors are not informed 
on what grounds the Committee of Council is suddenly inspired with 
such confidence in school managers that it withdraws all the conditions 
by which those managers have heretofore been bound. But the state- 
ment has given great satisfaction to the persons who object on prin- 
ciple to all Government grants. They say, not unnaturally: ‘ Why 
did you not find this out before ?’ but they welcome the announce- 
ment as one step towards the withdrawal of State aid from education 
altogether.” 

Instead of detracting from the results of the present plan, the author 
says: ‘It has succeeded almost beyond expectation,” and ‘ every 
reason which justified its commencement applies more-forcibly than 
ever now to urge its continuance.” Respecting the alleged breach of 
faith with certificated teachers, the writer observes : “ It is of import- 
ance that moral as well as legal obligations should be recognised. 
There is no class whose sympathy and loyal co-operation in the work 
they have undertaken is of more importance to the State. But if the 
nation expects zeal and energy from the schoolmaster, it should not, 
at least, treat him with exceptional unfairness, and deny to him the 
sort of consideration which is freely given to proctors and Government 
clerks whenever an abrupt change of law affects their pecuniary 
interests.” ° 

It has become fashionable to say that the money of the State should 

only be applied to the common rudiments of education, on subjects 
beyond which it ought not to be expended. If this be the new dis- 
covery of the Council Office, why are there such large grants made to 
the department of science and art for the teaching of “ ambitious” 
subjects exclusively ? Students as well as teachers need only go to 
South Kensington to receive liberal rewards from the educational 
fund. We are not asserting that this money is badly spent, but 
surely the poor pupils of our elementary schools ought not to be 
debarred from gaining, where possible, a knowledge of the elements 
of science, while the upper departments of scientific instruction are 
unsparingly subsidised for the benefit of pupils who can better afford 
to pay for them. The author concludes: “ But the new code does 
not attempt to modify or improve the details of the old. Its object is 
not ‘revision,’ but revolution, for it abandons all the principles on 
which its predecessor was based. If carried into effect it will burden 
the clergy, alienate the teachers, deteriorate the schools, and dis- 
hearten all who hoped to improve the quality of our public education. In 
such circumstances it is surely not impertinent to ask the country and 
its rulers seriously to weigh the ‘ previous question,’ and to pause 
until it has been answered—‘* Why is a New Code wanted ?” 


HE INTELLIGENCE OF THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT plunged both Universities into the grief which has been 

felt by the whole nation. At Cambridge the feeling was of even a more 
personal character, on account of the intimate connection which his 
Royal Highness had held with that University as its Chancellor. All the 
Christmas festivities at the Colleges have been, of course, postponed, to 
the additional grief of the College servants, who will be great losers, in a 
pecuniary sense, by that postponement. The Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge summoned a Congregation on Thursday to declare the office of 
Chancellor vacant; but, of course, nothing will be done towards electing 











a successor to the Prince Consort until after the funeral. Several persons 
have been publicly mentioned as likely to be candidates for that high 
honour, but the general voice of the press concurs to select Lord 
Palmerston and the Duke of Buccleuch. We believe, however, that the 
former nobleman has not the slightest chance, and that a feeling very 
generally prevails at Cambridge that it would be not only derogatory to 
the University to elect one of her sons who has derided and spoken evil 
of her in the House of Commons; but that it would be a deliberate in- 
sult to the memory of the Prince Consort to elevate into his place the 
man whose policy he spent his life in opposing, and who in return did all 
that in him lay to render his Royal Highness unpopular, and to reduce 
him to a nonentity in the State. Another name, we believe, is mentioned 
down at Cambridge as more likely to be popular there than either of 
those which have been named. If the Duke of Devonshire, who, under 
the name of Cavendish, was second in the Mathematical Tripos, were to 
be nominated, it is possible that he would succeed, and it is certain that he 
would be a better successor to the Prince, and more fitly represent the 
Scholarship of his University than Lord Palmerston. 


Oxford.—There will be an election of two Fellows at Queen’s on Sat., 
the 25th of Jan. In the election to one of the Fellowships especial weight 
will be given to proficiency in the physical sciences. 

The Vinerian Scholarship has been awarded to Mr. James Bryce, 
scholar of Trinity College, who obtained a first-class in Classics in 
Moderations in Easter Term, 1860 ; and also gained the Gaisford Greek Prose 
Prize in 1860. In the class list of Law and Modern History, just pub- 
lished, his name appears in the first class. 

Congregations for the purpose of granting graces and conferring de- 
grees, will be held as follows in Lent Term, viz.: Tuesday, January 14; 
Thursday, February 6; Thursday, February 20; Thursday, March 6 ; 
Thursday, March 20; Saturday, April 12. Candidates for degrees are 
required to enter their names in a book kept for that purpose at the 
Vice-Chancellor’s house, on or before the day preceding the day of Con- 
gregation. 

In a Congregation held on Tuesday, Dr. Plumptre, Master of Univer- 
sity College, was approved of as Perpetual Delegate of Privileges. At 
the same Congregation various degrees were conferred. 

The Mathematical and Physical Science class list has been issued by 
the Examiners. 

Mr. H. Nettleship, B.A., Scholar of Corpus, has been elected to the 
vacant Fellowship of Lincoln. He was first-class Classic in the Modera- 
tions, Michaelmas Term, 1859 ; and second-class Classic in the final ex- 
amination, Easter Term, 1861. In 1859, he gained the Hertford Scholar- 
ship and the Gaisford Prize for Greek Prose. 





Cambridge.—On Saturday, the 7thof December, the testimonial subscribed 
for by the pupils and admirers of W. Hopkins, Esq., F.R.S., was presented 
to him in Pembroke College Hall. Professor Stokes presided. The testi- 
monial consisted of three magnificent silver-gilt dishes for a dessert- 
service. The friends of Mr. Hopkins will add to this noble gift a hope 
that he may long live to enjoy it, and be blest with that prosperity which 
his great merits deserve, and which will be necessary to enable him to 
cover them with plenty. 

There will be an examination at Gonville and Caius, in April next, for 
two Scholarships of 602. per annum each, open to all students who have 
not commenced residence in the University, and who are under 20 years 
of age on the first day of examination. One will be awarded for pro- 
ficiency in classics, and the other for mathematics. 

The subject for the Hulsean Prize for the year 1862 is, “ The Mutual 
Influence of Christian Morality and the Stoic School.” 

The Kaye Prize, founded by the friends of the late Bishop Kaye, and 
given once in four years, will be given in 1862 for the best essay on “ The 
Genuineness of the Book of Daniel,” to be sent in on or before Uctober 31. 

The subject for the Camden Gold Medal for the present year is 
“ Alexander ad Hyphasin.” 

The subjects for the Members’ Prizes for two best Latin essays for 
Bachelors of Arts, and the same for Undergraduates, are as follows : For 
the Bachelors—“ Clarendonus et Macaulaius Historici inter se comparati.” 
For the Undergraduates—“Quosnam fluctus ex adificiis Deo sacris 
reficiendis decorandisque percipiat Ecclesia,” 

Sir William Brown’s Three Gold Medals.—Subjects for the present 
year are: 1. For the Greek verse, lyric metre, “ Bella, horrida bella.” 
2. For the Latin ode, Alcaic metre, “ Archimedis Sepulchrum.” 3. For 
the Greek epigram, Els raQov cis maxacizides Ovixrweing-Magias-Asdoixns, 
OTIKTOPIAS, cs trav Besravwy bacidicons, wiriges. 4. For the Latin epi- 
gram, “ Ocyor cervis.” 

The Porson Prize.—The subject for the present year is Shakspeare’s 
“ Taming of the Shrew,” Act V., Scene IL.: 


Fye, fye! unknit that threat'ning unkind brow; 
to the words 
My hand is ready, may it do him ease. 
N.B.—The metre to be Zragicum Jambicum Trimetrum Acatalecticum 
These exercises are to be accentuated and accompanied by a literal Latin 
prose version. All these exercises to be sent in on or before March 31. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


XETER HALL.—The Sacred Harmonic Society gave their first 
ante-Christmas performance of ‘* Messiah” on Friday, the 13th 

inst. So pressing were the public for admission to hear this undying 
oratorio, that, long before the doors were opened, every place was 
taken by the “card.” The singers engaged were Mme. Guerrabella, 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
The first-named lady’s appearance at Exeter Hall evoked considerable 
surprise among those who are familiar with the demands that Handel 
makes on a leading soprano and the qualifications of the singer as 
exhibited in English opera at the great temple in Bow-street. A few 
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lusty voices in the body of the hall tried hard to create a sensation in 
favour of the lady, but the thoughtful listener felt more inclined 
to regret that a better voice and a more fitting exponent had 
not been provided for the occasion. ‘‘ Memory will bring back the 
feeling.” Mme. Sainton-Dolby went throngh the contralto music in 
her usual emphatic and truly artistic style, and the other principals 
left nothing on which the fangs of adverse criticism could fasten. 
With so well drilled a chorus as that of which the ‘ Sacreds ” boast, 
it would have been a marvel indeed if the concerted music had fallen 
short in any particular of effectiveness. Mr. Costa conducted, and 
Mr. Brownsmith presided at the organ. 

Roya Eneuisu Orera.—The interest in the ‘‘ Puritan’s Daughter” 
neither “‘ bates nor dwindles,” and the probability is, that with the aid 
of an afterpiece characteristic of Christmas time, much change will 
not be requisite for some time to come. 

Sr. James's Hatt.— December the 16th was indeed a day of gloom 

in London. The voice of melody and the sound of instruments 
appeared to have been totally silenced by the sharp arrow that the 
Great Destroyer has recently discharged from his quiver. The 
Monday Popular meeting stood adjourned for the next evening. On 
this occasion the director put forth a programme of “ various 
masters,” the executants being Miss Arabella Goddard, Mme. Florence 
Lancia, MM. Vieuxtemps, Ries, Paque, Lazarus, Webb, Severn, 
Hutchings, C. Harper, and Winn. Strange as it may appear to those 
who believe that such strictly classical and erudite music as that of which 
the programme chiefly consisted must necessarily be caviare to the 
general ear, it is no less true that the entertainment was received 
throughout with unanimous applause, and that certain pieces 
elicited very enthusiastic demonstrations of approval. Doubtless 
the extraordinary number of executants, and their high professional 
standing had much to do with the genuine triumph of the classic muse. 
The contrast between works of merit and the ponderous heaps of 
rubbish which assume the name of music, must become wider and 
wider in accordance with the number of times that they are fairly 
represented. Hence the growing popularity of these weekly meetings at 
St. James’s Hall. Foremost on Tuesday’s paper stood a quartett by 
one but little known, even by report, in England, viz., Frank Krommer. 
This fertile composer produced symphonies, quintets, quartets, trios, 
&c., with great rapidity during the closing seven years of the last 
century. The quartet selected on Tuesday is known to a few chamber 
concert players as the one in B flat (No. 3, Op. 34), and is accounted 
a favourable example of the genius and capabilities of its author. 
Placed in connection with the highly exalted works of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Spohr, &c., the Moravian composer soon 
“ pales his ineffectual fire.” The septet of Beethoven in E flat, 
noticed a fortnight since, was ‘‘repeated by general desire.” 
Mendelssohn’s trio in D minor (No. 1, Op. 49), for piano- 
forte, violin and violoncello, a work known to every musical 
amateur, commenced the second part of the concert, and was so super- 
latively played, that the audience would have been delighted with a 
repetition. But Beethoven’s sonata in C minor (Op. 111), for piano- 
forte alone, evoked still greater manifestations of approval. As the 
last sonata of Beethoven, independently of its intrinsic merits, it will 
ever possess a deep interest for pianists and amateurs of every grade. 
But how few are to be found capable of interpreting rightly so 
stupendous a composition! Miss Arabella Goddard addressed herself 
to the difficult task, and executed it in the most triumphant manner. 
The vocalists were Mme, Lancia and Mr. Winn, whose songs Mr. 
Benedict accompanied—need we say how ? 

Royat Acapemy or Musitc.—On Monday a competition for the 
“Potter Exhibition,” took place according to announcement. Six 
students presented themselves, and the election fell upon Mr. G. H. 
Thomas, The board of examiners consisted of Mr. Charles Lucas (chair- 
man), M. Sainton, Messrs. G. A. Macfarren, F. R. Cox, H. Lazarus, 
Walter Macfarren and F. B. Jewson. The examiners complimented 
M. A. Williams and Mr. S. Weeks, for the proficiency arrived at in 
the respective branches of the art to which they had more especially 
directed their attention. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


OX MONDAY NEXT all the theatres will be closed, as a mark of the 
public mourning for the irreparable loss of the Prince Consort. 

As is usual when Christmas approaches, and the various houses are 
occupied with the preparation of their Christmas novelties, very few new 
pieces are appearing at the theatres. A little trifle called “‘ Margery 
Daw ” has been produced at the Adelphi, and is very well acted by Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon, Miss Kate Kelly, Mr. Billington, and Mr. David Fisher. 
At the Olympic a little farce has been based upon the popularity of the 
overrated and much be-puffed “ Deerfoot.” Ona former occasion, some 
fun was extracted out of a prize-fight by little Mr. Robson acting the part 
of the gigantic “ Benicia Boy ;’ now Mr. Robson is mistaken for the 
“*Seneca Indian.” On the night of first appearance an additional interest 
was lent to the piece by the appearance of the real “ Deerfoot” in a 
private box, supported by his backers and some of his “competitors.” 
Surely this is Barnumism in its worst form. 

We are happy to hear that Mr. Halliwell is getting on slowly but well 
with his Shakespearian scheme, and that not only does he not despair of being 
able to carry it out in the face of all criticisms upon its magnitude, but that 
he is animated by the most lively expectation of realising it at no distant 
date. As, after all, itis a good work, who shall not wish him God speed? 





The sums already collected considerably exceed 2000/. 
—" last opera is to be produced at Paris this winter at the Grand 
pera, 
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The indisposition of Mme. Goldschmidt is stated to be the chief reason 
for the discontinuance of a series of concerts, in which she was the 
principal vocalist. 

Australian papers announce the arrival of Mme. Anna Bishop at a very 
low pecuniary ebb. She left St. John’s, New Brunswick, for Victoria, 
in August. The civil war in the States had not only brought her into 
straits, but nearly all the artistes and entertaining proprietors in the 
disturbed districts were suffering severely from the demon of discord. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society have deferred their repetition of 
‘“‘ Messiah;” and Mr. Martin’s second performance of the same oratorio, 
which stood on the paper for Monday, is postponed for a week, in conse- 
quence of the obsequies at Windsor. 

The next Monday Popular Concert will not take place till the 13th 
of January next. 

Notes and Queries has given the following as an explanation of the 
practice of employing military guards at the theatres attended by royalty. 
It is extracted from Victor’s “ History of the Theatres of London and 
Dublin,” 1761, page 106: “In London, in the year 1722, a riot was com- 
mitted at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn-fields by a set of profligate young 
men of quality, which shut up that playhouse for eight or nine days. But 
the Legislature (by the King’s direction) entered so warmly into the 
affair, that the rioters thought proper to make the suffering manager 
ample satisfaction; and his Majesty ordered a guard to attend that 
theatre from this accident, which Mr. Rich enjoys to this day.” 

Galignani says: The gross receipts of the theatres and other places of 
public amusement in Paris during the month of November amounted to 
1,539,647fr., being 31,975fr. more than in the corresponding month last 
year. This gives 61,585/. for a month’s receipts, in a city with not much 
more than half the population of London—a result which (we are in- 
clined to imagine) would be found to very much exceed the London 
accounts, if they could be got at. The accounts of the French theatres 
and places of amusement are obtained through the duty upon the receipts 
for the benefit of the poor. To cheat the Government officials in the 
assessment of the droits des pauvres is so penal that no manager dares to 
run the risk of giving false returns. By this means, the poor 
author also is protected as well as the poor pauper, and that 
wholesome system is thereby enforced which ensures to the French 
authors a fair share in the produce of a successful piece; which 
enables them to make large sums by their pieces; and whicb, there- 
fore, attracts men of great talent into the dramatic profession. When 
English authors see’their way to adopting this system—in other words, 
when the Dramatic Authors’ Society gets into the hands of men who have 
no reason to fear the consequences of competition—they, too, may know 
what it is to make their fortunes by dramatic composition, and we may 
— more know what it is to have an honest, original, unstolen national 
rama. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


HE RECENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE HONOURS to the students 
at the Royal Academy should not be allowed to pass with the mere 
mention of the names of the successful competitors, when possibly some- 
thing like a moral may be gathered from an event in the school intensely 
interesting to the youthful student, and not without its concern for those 
who have the prospects of art amongst us ever in mind. We believe 
that some of the best friends of the Academy would agree with us in 
owning that the School of Art is neither so good as it was in former 
times, nor so good as it ought and might be. It is not, of course, 
to be laid to the blame of the Academy, that all the born geniuses in 
art are not found amongst their a/umni, for this would be simply to 
utter the old scepticism as to whether all. academies are not positively 
repressive rather than encouraging to the growth of art—or, to speak 
perhaps more precisely, to the production of great works. There is little 
doubt that academies foster much mediocrity, and this unfortunately is 
the crying sin of our times in art. We see in every exhibition the signs 
that many men have been “ brought up,” as the saying is, to be artists to 
whom nature has not vouchsafed the slightest gift of genius. They paint 
pictures and they carve statues certainly, but it is to supply the demand 
for such and such objects as are in request, as “furniture pictures ” and 
‘decorative statues.” Art is really not much concerned in works of this 
kind ; neither are the aspirations of artists likely to be more elevated 
under the remunerative influences of art-unions and such-like avenues 
towards whichthe artists launch the productions which they, ina very natural 
spirit of contempt, call “ pot boilers.” Now, itis rather notorious that the Aca- 
demy have, of late years, more than once found themselves unable conscien- 
tiously to award the high honour of a gold medal to their students in the 
higher branches of art. The silver honours are scattered freely and with- 
out hesitation, but the aspirants to the gold fail to reach the mark. This 
year, however, shows some improvement, for three out of four gold medals 
were awarded, as follows:—In historical painting, the subjects of which 
were set from the “ Merchant of Venice,” Mr. Donaldson took the prize 
for his “ Trial Scene ;” in sculpture, Mr. George Sclater gained the prize 
for a group representing “‘ Adam and Eve in remorse,” as described in 
“Paradise Lost,” this subject being also chosen by the Academicians; 
and in architecture, upon the design for an Exchange, Mr. T. H. Watson 
was the successful competitor. But then comes the remarkable point, 
that not one landscape can be pronounced worthy of any reward, much 
less of the Turner gold medal. So we are left to the reflection, that, 
although the English landscape school is the most renowned in 
the world, and by far the most advanced in that line of art, 
yet none of the Academy students promise to follow in the steps 
of the great master who holds out to them at once an honour in the 
school and a splendid example in his own life and works. It occurs to us 
that there is positively no teaching of landscape art in the Academy, and, 
therefore, we are expecting impossibilities from the young cockneys who, 
probably, cannot see the difference between an oak tree and an elm, and 
who have never watched the changing hues of the ocean and the moun- 
tains. Ewen Turner himself, when he assumed the duties of a teacher, 
positively lectured upon perspective! To paint landscape is as much a 
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gift as any other style; but there is that to be learnt by inspiration from 
the grand examples of Nature’s own work which elevates the artist’s 
mind, whether he is to become an historical painter, a sculptor, or a pure 
landscape artist. It is precisely this kind of teaching, by the infectious 
influence and sympathy of great examples, not only in works done, but 
in the doing of those which the student sees before him being created by 
the master hand, which seems to be wanting to the Academy system. 
The schools of design provided by the nation are open to the utilitarian 
crowd, and the ranks of the Academy pupils have no doubt been thinned 
by them, but the academicians might take the higher ground if they 
would ; they might choose a superior class of students ‘from out of the 
drawing-school, who would do honour to a more intimate and confiding 
species of instruction. It was to be regretted that the President, Sir 
C. Eastlake, was unable to address the students; such an opportunity is 
too good to lose; en revanche, we are encouraged by seeing that the 
Academy, in admitting four female students, is not insensible to the 
liberal impulses which should especially spring from the culture of 
the arts. 

The “Turner Gallery” having, after near ten years of doubts and 
difficulties, become a part of the National Gallery, in accordance with the 
wish and last testament of the great painter, we naturally, after having 
so narrowly escaped the forfeiture of the invaluable bequest, begin to 
inquire whether al/ the pictures given by Turner are safe in the keeping 
of the proper authorities. The oil pictures we know are; and, happily, it 
is universally admitted that they are far better seen and more worthily 
displayed than in the miserable tunnels of South Kensington; but where 
are the unrivalled water-colour drawings ? Turner’s will expressly says 
that, unless his works were deposited and exhibited at the National 
Gallery within ten years after his decease, the bequest should become 
null and void. The nation has to thank Lord Overstone for saving us 
from the mortifying predicament of having the whole bequest seized by 
the heir-at-law of Turner; and, notwithstanding the assurances that the 
trustees of the National Gallery have retained power over any pictures 
exhibited at South Kensington, it would be satisfactory to know that the 
drawings as well as the oil pictures are absolutely safe from the 
contingency of a law suit. Turner died in December 1851. 

Mr. Richmond, R.A., has received the commission for the monument to 
the late Bishop of London, Dr. Blomfield; and the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s have granted a site in the south aisle of the cathedral. 

The proposal to erect a monument to William Tyndal, the translator of 
the Bible, is at present in suspense; only 2007. have been subscribed, and 
this sum is quite inadequate. Those who choose may withdraw their 
subscriptions, and the remainder it is now proposed to expend upon a 
fountain over a well near the house where Tyndal was born. 

Mr. Gibson, R.A., whose reputation stands so high amongst the names 
of modern sculptors, has, it is well known, been occupied for some years 
past with strong predilections in favour of coloured statuary. The coloured 
* Venus” which was to come from his studio at Rome has been long 
expected, but the great man has not hitherto been able to satisfy himself 
that the last touch of finish had been conferred upon his work. Rumour 
now again says that the statue will make its appearance amongst the 
sculpture at the Great Exhibition; and we hear that Mr. Gibson is so 
determined that his work shall bring the question of coloured statues to 
the test, that every part of the figure will be tinted in the natural colours 
—“ Venus” is to be represented “to the life.” We suspect there are 
many who, like ourselves, will by no means regret the experiment, 
although long familiarity with the antique sculpture as we see it, and the 
routine of modern work, may have established a sort of prejudice in favour 
of the pure form of the plain marble. The archeologists may assure us 
that the ancients did colour their statues, and we may even admit this 
without parting with the feeling which we have for the pure beauty of 
form, or committing ourselves to be bound by their example. Let us 
await Mr. Gibson’s “ Venus,” and see what his Promethean skill can do. 
Meanwhile, it must be owned there is a border-land where the imagina- 
tion and the intellect take up the work from the sculptor, and the road to 
this does not lie in the closest imitation of appearances. After all the 
infinite bestowment of manual skill we suspect that, like the old sculptor, 
our modern would have in vain despair to dash his chisel at the figure, 
and say, “Come! now speak.” Still, remembering with lively interest 
those remarkable works by a French sculptor of the most advanced ideas, 
M. Cordier, exhibited early in the present yeer at the French Gallery, and 
which carried imitative sculpture to the farthest point short of wax 
modelling, it will be impossible not to regard Mr. Gibson’s attempt with 
great respect and interest. 

The Architectural Association offer the following prizes for the session 
1861-2: Two guineas for the best set of sketches finished on the spot, 
from Westminster Abbey, St. Mary Overies, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Banqueting-house, Whitehall; to be sent in by the 16th of Sept. 1862. 
Besides several prizes for designs, the association offer one for an essay on 
« Fire-proof Construction and its Artistic Treatment.” 

Mr. Hogarth, the well-known printseller, has very properly cautioned 
the public against certain print-hawkers who are going about obtaining 
money under the pretence of being employed by him. 

It speaks well for the progress of art that at the Royal Institution, 
whose halls have hitherto been the resort of science and literature, two 
courses of lectures on Art are to be given after Easter. Mr. Newton 
gives four lectures on Ancient Sculptural Art, and the Rev. G. Butler 
three on the Art of the Last Century. 

The Florence Exhibition closed on the 8th of this month, and is very 
generally considered a success, although the money received in admissions 
will not cover the expenses incurred by the Government in undertaking 
the exhibition. In an art point of view, the Italian display has not been 


remarkable, but in new mechanical inventions and in some objects of art- 
manufacture there were some striking instances of superiority, of which 
we shall probably see something in our International Exhibition. 
Amongst the artists, a curious kind of discontent has arisen out of the 
award of medals made by the jurors. The honours were bestowed so 
liberally that they have been thought too common to be acceptable to 
those who considered themselves /a créme. 


The artists published an 











anonymous protest, first, against the constitution of the jury, and when 
the award was made they came out with a long list of names—all suc- 
cessful medalists—declining the honour, and refusing to recognise the 
adjudication. The position is a most unfortunate one for the Commissioners, 
who wished to mark both their own and the public estimation of the 
artists’ works,,but it is pretty evident that they erred on the side of kind- 
ness and forgot the severe purposes of criticism. Thus it is not difficult 
to see how the discontent has arisen, and the circumstance is a strong 
argument in favour of a high scale of merit with few prizes. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
HE MEETINGS of the learned and scientific societies appointed for 
the past week have all been put off, as a testimony of respect to the 
memory of the Prince Consort. 

ZooLtoeicaL Socrery.—Dee. 10; Prof. Busk, F.R.S., in the chair. 
Mr. Alfred Newton made some remarks on the recent additions to our 
knowledge of European oology, and illustrated them by exhibiting a 
series of eggs from his own cabinet. Mr. Newton also exhibited one of 
the hybrid wild ducks commonly called Anas bimaculata, produced by a 
cross between the widgeon and wild-duck. The Rev. H. B. Tristram 
read a list of the Mollusks of the Bermudas, being the results of an 
examination of about 150 species in his own cabinet from these islands, 
and a collection of about thirty species presented to the Society by 
Colonel Freeman Murray, late Governor of the Bermudas. Dr. Giinther 
described a new species of Plectropoma from Australia, which he pro- 
posed to call P. Richardsonii, and exhibited some specimens of charr from 
Wales, Ireland, and Cumberland, amongst which he had detected a new 
species proposed to be called Salmo Grayii. Dr. Giinther also presented a 
paper by Dr. P. Bleeker, entitled “ Conspectus Generum Labroideorum.” 
Dr. Sclater made some remarks on the ocellated turkey of Honduras, of 
which one example was living in the Society’s gardens; and read a paper 
on the genus L/ainea belonging to the family Tyrannide, in which the 
characters of some new species were given. A paper was read by Dr. 
Dunker entitled “Solenacea Nova Collectionis Cumingiane.” Mr. 
Bartlett exhibited and made some remarks on a young Polar bear born 
in the Society’s gardens. Mr. G. R. Gray communicated a list of the 
birds collected by Mr. Wallace at Waigion, Mysol Matabello, and Gagie 
islands, with descriptions of new species. The Rev. H. B. Tristram 
exhibited a snake from Pekin ( Bungarus, sp. ), and a series of pipits 
obtained in England, amongst which he believed himself able to recognise 
two Anthus obscurus and Anthus spinoletta. A letter was read from Mr. 
Robert Swinhoe, corresponding member, accompanying some specimens 
of mammals from China. 

Royat Asiatic Socrery.—Dece.14; Lord Strangford, Pres., in the chair. 
Besides various donations of books made to the society by different con- 
tributors, a selection of seventy-seven silver coins was presented in the 
name of his Highness the late Rao of Kutch, who had intrusted to General 
Jacob the whole of his large collection, from which the society might 
choose any that would usefully augment the series in their possession. 
They are principally coins of the Sah and Gupta dynasties of the 
Surashtra. A paper by J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., on the “ Indian 
Materialists,” with remarks on freedom of speculation in India, was read 
by the Secretary. Mr. Muir gives passages from the Sarva Darsana 
Sangraha, the Vishnu Purana, and the Ramayana, illustrative of the 
tenets of the Charvakas (Materialists). He cites others contained 
in Manu’s Institutes, where mention is made of Nestikas (Nihilists), 
Pashandis (heretics), and revilers of the Vedas; but he is unable to 
state how far back in Indian literature the seat of the Charvikas can be 
traced. It is evident, he remarks, from some of the hymns of the Vedas 
(see Miiller’s “ History of Ancient Sanskrit -Literature”) however, that 
Theological speculation has been practised in India from a “very 
early period.” In fact the whole of these hymns, even those the most 
artless, poetical, and anthropomorphic in character, may, in a limited 
sense, be regarded as speculative. Sakya Musee, the founder of Buddhism, 
is by many authorities regarded as having merely carried on a work 
commenced by others of an atheistical school, and may be proved by 
the comparison of the principles of the two systems. In the early 
centuries of the Christian era, these atheistic sentiments widely pre- 
vailed in India. If, as is asserted, the adherents of the Parva Mimansa 
have abandoned the belief in a future life as well as ina God, they can 
only practise their Vedic ceremonies for the advantages these are thought 
to procure in the present life, and the singular fact arises that the votaries 
of the Vedic rites have adopted the speculative opinions of the very 
Materialists by whom these ceremonies were so keenly denounced, 








MEETINGS FC 2 ENSUIN EEK. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK 
THURS. ...Philological. 8. 

Royal Instution, 3. Professor Tyndall, “On Light ’’ (Juvenile Lectures). 
SAT.........ROyal Instuticn. 3. Professor Tyndall, “On Light ’’ (Juvenile Lectures). 


MISCELLANEA. 
Qs MONDAY NEXT the British Museum, and all other public offices 
and institutions, will be closed, in consequence of the funeral of the 
Prince Consort. According to custom, the Museum will also be closed 
during the week beginning January jist, for the purposes of arrange- 
ment and cleaning. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has lately been resuming his “ Readings” in the 
provinces. Last week and this week he has been reading in Lancashire, 
and wherever he has been iarge audiences and immense applause have 
been his reward. 

Mr. Oliphant, Lord Elgin’s late Secretary in the Embassy to Japan, 
and the author of an amusing volume on the expedition, has been offered 
the British Consulship in that Empire. It is stated, however, that he 
has not yet accepted it. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD, AND AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS’ REGISTER. 


HE torrent of new books, though still great, has somewhat abated 
this week. We have Mr. Hullah’s History of Modern Music, 
printed from his lecturesdelivered at the Royal Institution; Mr. Thomas 
Wright’s History of the Domestic Manners and Sentiments in England 
during the Middle Ages; the second volume of Mr. Howitt’s History of 
England during the last Hundred Years; Miss Meteyard’s Hallowed 
Spots of Ancient London; andthe Memorable Women of the Puritan 
Times, by the Rev. James Anderson. In poetry, there are Hon. 
Mrs. Norton’s La Garaye; Mr. Theodore Martin’s translation of 
Dante’s Vita Nuova: and Mr. D. Rossetti’s translation of the Early 
Italian Poets, together with Dante’s Vita Nuova in the original metres. 
The other week we had two versions of the Odyssey, and in this we have 
two of the Vita Nuova, Dr. Vaughan, of Doncaster publishes a volume 
of sermons, consisting of ‘* Lessons of Life and Godliness.”” There 
are two novels ; the Castleford Case, by Miss Frances Browne; and 
the Fire-Ships, a tale of the last naval war, by Mr. W. H. G. King- 
ston. Mrs. Hugh Blackburn, whose pencil is well known by the 
initials “‘ J. B.,” issues a book of “ Birds Drawn from Nature;” and Mr. 
Matthias Levy his History of Short-hand Writing. The dialect of 
Leeds and its Neighbourhood, illustrated by tales and conversations 
of common life, is the subject of a volume published by Mr. J. R. 
Smith of Soho-square. 

The fashion which has for some years prevailed in Christmas books 
we said, was changing, and their production was consequently declin- 
ing. If we take a stroll through the publishers from Cornhill to 
Piccadilly, the fact will become evident. First, at Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. we find one hundred photographs from Egypt, 
Nubia, and Ethiopia, taken by Mr. Francis Frith, and inserted in a 
small quarto set round with descriptive text by Mr. Joseph Bonomi 
and Mr. SamuelSharpe; andturning into Bishopsgate, at Mr. Bennett’s 
another volume of photographs of Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great 
Britain, described by Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. These books of 
photographs whilst finding their best market at Christmas, 
have yet claims which would secure attention at any season. 


In the Row there is scarcely a Christmas book. Messrs. 
Triibner and Co, have done nothing this year. Messrs. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co., show us, from Edinburgh, Dr. 


John Brown’s story of “ Rab and his Friends,” exquisitely illustrated 
by the pencils of admiring readers; and Messrs. W. Blackwood and 
Sons, a beautiful edition of Michael Scott’s ‘Tom Cringle’s Log,” 
which is all we ask in the way of an enduring and elegant book. In 
St. Paul’s-churchyard we see, at Messrs. Griffith and Farran’s, 
“Spiritual Conceits,”’ or selections from the writings of the Fathers 
and old English poets, a gorgeous book, illustrated by Mr. W. H. 
Rogers ; and **The Wisdom of Solomon,” extracted from the book 
of Proverbs, printed on pages illuminated with gold and colours. In 
Messrs. Longman and Co.’s temporary refuge on Ludgate-hill we 
discover no new Chrisimas books, but several excellent old ones from 
former years. Crossing over to Messrs. S. Low and Sons we find 
the Psalms of David set in ornamental borders by Mr. John Franklin ; 
a Selection of Songs and Ballads, by the Poets of the Elizabethan 
age, with pictures by Mr, Birket Foster ; and Shakespeare’s Songs and 
Sonnets, illustrated by Mr. John Gilbert. Messrs. G. Routledge and 
Co., extensive producers of Christmas books in the past, have 
but one this year, consisting of selections of Sacred Poetry, 
made by the Rev. R. A. Wilmot, and illustrated by Mr. 
Hunt and others. In Fleet-street, Messrs. Bell and Daldy con- 
tent themselves with an improved edition of their ‘Christmas 
with the Poets,” illustrated by Mr. Birket Foster. In Covent-garden, 
Messrs. LL. Reeve and Co. are getting ready a volume containing one 
hundred photographs of English and Native Life in India, by Capt. 
A. N. Scot; and Messrs. Macmillan and Co., have no book specially 
designed for Christmas, but over the typography and paper of all 
their issues they exercise such a dainty care, that they always possess 
that neatness which is thought essential in a gift-book. In King 
William-street, Mr. Manwaring alone, among the booksellers, 
has done anything for Christmas; and his is a volume of “ Romantic 
Episodes of Chivalric and Mediwval France,” by Mr. Alexander 
Vance. Through Piccadilly we walk fruitlessly : Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, Messrs. Hatchards, and Mr. Hotten, and Messrs. Moxons 
in Doverestreet, have nothing new to show which comes under 
the head of Christmas books. Mr. Murray’s edition of Mr. Smiles’s 
Lives of the Engineers, will be heavily run on as a gift for the season, 
but that is only a happy accident of its beauty and excellence. We 
have left unnamed many houses, such as Messrs. Parkers, who have 
been unaccustomed to adventure in Christmas books; nor have we 
named children’s books, nor alluded to Messrs. Day and Son’s 
numerous volumes of lithographs; but our walk serves to prove that 
Christmas books, in the luxuriance of former years, have met a check. 
But we must not forget Miss Procter’s ‘ Victoria Regia,” lustrous as 
the flower whose name it bears; and so beautifully printed by Miss 

Faithfull’s female compositors, that a spiteful man-printer had to 
remark, ‘‘ It is so well done that had you not told me I should never 
have known it was the work of women.” 





The export trade in French books still suffers chiefly on account of 
the civil war in America. For the first ten months of the present year 
the falling off has been 1,270,800 francs, and for the month of October 
alone, as compared with the same month in 1860, 318,600 frances. 
The market is thoroughly stocked with illustrated works in anticipation 
of a brisk market for New Year’s Day—the great day in France for 
giving and receiving. The woodcuts in some of these works, albeit 
most of them are intended for youngsters of both sexes, are of a very 
superior style of execution. Among recent publications of a higher 
order, we have: ‘“‘ Causeries Scientifiques, &e.,” by Henri de Parville ; 
a new edition of the “‘ Histoire de l’armée et de tous les régiments,” 
by MM. Adrien Pascal et Jules Decamp; two numbers of “* L’ Armée 
Suédoise,” published by A. Franck; the eleventh edition of “ Le 
Monde avant la creation de homme,” from the German of Dr. Zim- 
merman. The “ Biographie Universelle (Michaud)” has reached 
the thirty-first volume, containing names from Nog—to Pal—. Thiers 
is understood to be engaged on a pamphlet on the American question. 
The third number of the ‘Atlas du Cosmos” has been issued, the 
necessary complement to the works of Humboldt and Arago. The 
maps of physical geography bear every mark of having been carefully 
prepared. The well-known house of Didier and Co. appears with 
three new works: ‘‘ Histoire de Louvois et son administration,” by 
M. C. Roussett ; the “* Campagnes de Julius César dans les Gaules, 
études d’archéologie militaire,” by M. de Saulcy, in two volumes; and 
‘“‘ Histoire du roman dans l’Antiquité,” by M. Chassang. A splendid 
folio, which may be of service to the decorator, and which, when 
completed, will be composed of one hundred engravings, is entitled 
‘Decorations intérieures et meubles des époques Louis XIII. et 
Louis XTV.,” by Adams. A book which cannot fail to be useful to 
booksellers and literary men is announced as in the press, ‘ La litté- 
rature moderne, 1850-1860”—a complete dictionary of all the French 
works published between those dates; edited under the direction of 
M. Alfred Morin. The first number is promised for April next. 
The work will be completed in January 1863. 


The German press is prolific, for the season, in books of interest, 
with the usual amount of pictorial editions of works intended for the 
young. Art is now a necessary adjunct to a book; that is to say, a 
New-Year’s Book, without illustrations, is no book at all—for young 
masters and mistresses. But, independent of books for the occasion, 
we may note a well-printed translation of Sbhakespeare’s ‘* Sonnets,” 
by Friedrich Bodenstadt. Whether the translations are equal to the 
beauty of the typography, we have not had suflicient time to say. 
The volume is quite new. It is only by opposing a verse from 
Shakespeare with a verse from the translator that the matter could 
be made plain. ‘Der Wechsel des Lebens,” by F. W. Hackliinder, 
is a well-written book. Whether all will agree in his conclusions 
remains to be seen. There are three volumes, with prints. Those 
who have a liking for the mysterious will find it in * Die 
mysterischen Ersheinungen der menschlichen Natur,” by Maxi- 
milian Pertz—all about witches, and magic; * Die 
Sprachverwirrung zn Babel,” by Franz Kaulen, is rather beyond our 
beat. It may be stated, however, that it is a linguistic-theological 
examination of Gen. xi. 1-9; an examination into the confusion of 
languages—a subject on which many men of learning have confounded 
themselves. 

Among the interesting works which have just appeared we notice 
one on Spain, by the Baron Karl von Thienen-Adlerflycht, “In das 
Land voll Sonnenschein”—a pretty title, and appropriate to the 
country. Hr. Thienen entered Spain at St. Jean de Luz, travelled 
through all the Basque provinces, visiting the principal towns and 
cities ; he went next through Navarre, then across Aragon. He visited 
all the Southern States and the island of Majorca. His book abounds 
inthe most interesting and best selected information, literary, his- 
torical, artistic, agricultural, Xc., on this most interesting country. 
His compact volume concludes with the popular Basque tale of 
“‘ Maitagarri,” which, we are told, he has also dramatised. It is the 
history of a fairy, who dwelt in a hall of crystal at the foot of 
the Pic d’Anie, and it was her pleasure to make all the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring valleys happy, and for the Jove of the Basque 
shepherd Luzai she was burnt to death, for the law of fairy- 
land forbids that any of its inhabitants should assume the 
human form and nature, and love with an earthly love. But this did 
Maittagarri—the law of love stands higher than that of fairies, and 
her resolution is expressed in the concluding verses of the tale, which 
we venture to give in vulgar prose: ‘Is love then forbidden! I 
follow the call of my heart, of fate, and declare myself free from the 
cold and heartless thrall of magic. I shall be like mortals, to laugh 
and weep, to do—to love.” This is the most important book on 
Spain which has appeared for some years, affording much valuable 
information respecting its industry, agriculture, and the social con- 
dition of the people. ‘* Aus den Tirolerbergen ” is the title of a work 
by Adolf Pichler, He takes us on a pleasant foot-journey among his 
native mountains an@ valleys, discoursing by the way of Alpine plants 
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and the chamois, of brooks and streams and forests, and of the Tyro- 
lese peasantry, who, by the way, are rather astonished that strangers 
should come merely, as it were, to see their glaciers, the biggest one 
of which they would readily exchange for the smallest piece 
of a lean meadow. They are a very good people, however, 
very hospitable, fond of images of wood and stone, and much 
given to fable—‘*Lust am Fabuliren’—chiefly respecting eccle- 
siastical matters. They tell, for example, of a certain Hr. von 
Milser zu Seefeld, who was so proud that he desired to have 
a bigger consecrated wafer to himself than any given to the peasants, 
and so, when he approached the steps of the altar, they became soft as 
wax, and he sank up to the neck before he could have his guilty wish 
gratified. How certain tithes in our parish happen to be paid to the 
priest of another parish came thus about. The chief proprietor of the 
parish of Kolsass, like many in the district, lay sick of the plague, and 
he sent to the priest for aid. The latter, who was fearful of the infection, 
showed the sick man the host instead of giving it tohim. The farmer 
happened to recover, however, and every year afterwards which he lived 
he carried his tithes past the window of the priest of Kolsass that he 
might see themonly, and then went and deposited them in the parsonage 
of Mils. The priests, though they handle the breviary, think it no dis- 
grace to be cattle-herds. They are very hospitable, and wait to assist 
the maidens of their parish, in their black splatterdashes, to quarter 
their beasts for the night, as they would wait for ‘‘ doves with black 
feet.” The priest is thought none the worse of, indeed, all the better, 
for being a good shot. The Tyrolese are not an illiterate people, 
and for centuries have held in reverence the works of the early 
masters of song. Oswald von Wolkenstein, the last of the German 
Minnesiinger, is still remembered among the ruins of Vollenberg. 
Towards the close of the fourteenth century, Oswald and Hugo of 
Montfort, celebrated, in the mountains of the Tyrol, Nibelungen, 
Gudrun, Wolfram von Eschenbach and Walter von der Vogelweide, 
when they were forgotten on the plains of Germany. Oswald von 
Wolkenstein was the first German poet who made the acquaintance 
of Dante’s “Hell,” which he imitates in a rude and superficial 
manner however. The second volume has appeared of Prantl’s 
** Geschichte der Logik in Abendlande.” A geographical and statis- 
tical work by Adolf Uhde, bears the title “‘ Die Liinder am untern 
Rio bravo del Norte.”’ Finally, we just note the title of an interest- 
ing work to the lover of Spanish literature: ‘*Der Cid nach 
Spanischen Romanzen,” by J. G. von Herder. 


Stvce America has become the talk of the world, De Tocqueville's philo- 
sophie reflections on its Democracy have met with revived attention. A new 
edition of the celebrated work, translated in two volumes by Mr. Henry Reeve, 
is in rapid preparation by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Messrs. A. AND C, Buack, of Edinburgh, have in the press a new volume of 
sermons, by Dr. Guthrie, on the Epistle of St. James, entitled ‘‘ The Religion of 
Life, Illustrated and Applied.” 

‘ aos about Dinners and Dinner-Parties is announced by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall. 

Tue Trves ina year from June, 1860 to June 1861, used 987,101 stamps at 
1d. and 2,059,165 at 13d. 

Mr. Massey will publish the fourth and concluding volume of his History of 
England during the Reign of George III.. in the course of the ensuing spring. 

The first instalment of Mr. John Foster’s long announced revised and enlarged 
edition of his ‘* Statesmen of the Commonwealth,” we are promised in January 
in a Life of Sir John Eliot. 

Tue NortHern Montu ty, a threepenny magazine, of Manchester origin, is 
announced for the New Year. Its conductors define ‘the principle of the new 
periodical as Free Thought and Free Speech conjoined with Christian Faith and 
Catholic Feeling.” 

Mr. ApDERLEY will shortly publish a Letter to Mr. Disraeli on the Present 
telations of England with the Colonies. 

THE LATE KinG or PortuGAt is said to have left some political essays 
written in a liberal and enlightened spirit, which it is intended to publish. 

Tne Post-Orrice delivered nearly 71,000,000 newspapers last year, and 
11,700,000 book-packets, being an increase over 1859 of 450,000 newspapers 
a book-packets. The manufacture of postage-stamps in 1860 cost 
31.4387. 

Tue Cost or BLUE-BooKs.—In the session of 1860 the printing and paper for 
the reports, returns, and accounts laid before Parliament cost 50,1982. ; for the 
bills under discussion, 8560/.; for the journals and ‘“ votes” recording the daily 
proceedings, 13,180/.; and for Acts of Parliament supplied annually to various 
public offices and functionaries, 3489/7. In all, therefore, the sum of 75,4271. 
was spent in Parliamentary printing. 

Mr. L. Booru will have ready in a few days, the first part of his facsimile 
reprint of the first edition of Shakespeare, ‘the famous folio of 1623.” The 
reprint will be completed in three half-guinea parts; the first comprising the 
whole of the comedies. Mr. Booth also intends to publish fac-similies of each 
play, printed separately, before the Folio of 1623 appeared. 

ANOTHER SHILurnG Monthly Magazine is announced for January—the Planet, 
tobe published by Messrs. Groombridgeand Sons. Itisto be edited by Mr. Thomas 
MeNicoll, late editor of the London Quarterly, and author of a volume of ‘“ Essays 
of English Literature,’’ published in the summer by Mr. Pickering. Besides 
dealing with all the matterscommon to monthly magazines, the Planet will 
address itself to religious questions, ‘‘ taking part in the controversy now waging 
between faith anc scepticism.” The promoters say they “ will take their stand 
with the advocates of Christian faith, as interpreted by the orthodox Reformed 
Churches of Great Britain. The practical theology of Protestantism,” they 
think, ‘‘ may be left—with some crudeness and inconsistency, but a vast pre- 

ponderance of good—to work out its important mission; but the Christian 
advocate in a literary sphere is called to special duty. He has to maintain the 
prestige and authority of Revelation in as age whose pride of science has led 
towards a degrading naturalism, and whose super-subtlety of learning threatens 
to create a universal Pyrrhonism. It behoves him, then, to prove that the 
weapons of Pascal are still effective against the assailants of revealed truth, and 
that the analogical shield of Butler, broad as the world whose features it 
exhibits, is ample to receive and able to repel all the arrows of philosophical 
scepticism, already turned and blunted by their frequent use.” 








Mr. Murray states that he has sold of Dr. Livingstone’s Travels 36,000 

copies; of Fowell Buxton’s Life, 18,000 copies; of Layard’s Travels, 30,000 
copies; of Stephenson’s Life, 20,000 copies; of Smiles’s Self-Help, 40,000 copies ; 
and of poet Cralybe’s Life, 18,000 copies. 
#g TRANSLATIONS OF HoMER multiply; the other week we had to notice two 
versions of the ‘* Odyssey,” and now Messrs. Longman and Co. announce an 
* Tiiad,” done into English hexameters, by Mr. J. Henry Dart, M.A., of Exeter 
College, Oxford, who took the Newdigate prize in 1838, for a poem, ‘ The 
Exile of St. Helena.” 

Tue Daily Review, a recently established penny paper in Edinburgh, has 
reduced its price to one halfpeuny. The Scotsman: appears to be the favourite 
newspaper in the east of Scotland, and the other dailies have a hard struggle to 
live alongside it. 

THERE Will shortly be published a cheap edition of “ The Necessary Existence 
of God,” by Mr. William Gillespie—a work which has already gone through 
several editions, and has received the praise of Sir William Hamilton and Lord 
Brougham, and some eminent divines. The work is in refutation of the most 
famous of the arguments of the atheists. The late James Russel, Esq., of 
Arnotdale, near Falkirk, left a handsome sum of money to bring out “a good 
readable edition of the work, at a cheap price, for the working classes.” Mr, 
Jack, Edinburgh, will be the publisher. 

A Loypon RaG BricaveE is about to be organised on the model of the shoe- 
blacks. Homeless and neglected boys are to be provided with trucks and 
weights and scales, and are to go from door to door asking for rags, and giving a 
printed memorandum with the weight and price filled in. The boys will then 
take their rags to a store-room, where they will be sorted and prepared for the 
wholesale dealers. The Rag Brigade, like the Shoe-black Brigade, will be 
dressed in uniform, and will be under proper control and care, morally and 
pecuniarily. 

ALL INTERESTED IN THE LITERATURE OF CHESS should procure a catalogue 
—Bibliotheca Scaccariana—which has just been issued by Messrs. Triibner and 
Co., of Paternoster-row. It contains the titles of about 700 works on Chess, 
which Messrs. Triibner and Co. wish to procure for a collector who is endea- 
vouring to form a complete Chess Library and Catalogue. They will be ready 
to bargain for any of the 700 works named in their list, or to exchange them 
for duplicates of any works they may possess, or to buy any book or manuscript 
on Chess which is unknown to the collector who has given them this wide com- 
mission. 

A New Votvume or Poems is on the eve of publication, to be called ‘‘ The 
Poetical Souvenir.” The volume will contain original poems by A. Tennyson, 
P. J. Bailey (Festus), Charles Mackay, Eliza Cook, S. H. Bradbury (Quallon), 
Coventry Patmore, R. M. Milnes, M.P., and other well known writers. 

Tue JWeek, a record of Scottish Ecclesiastical news, ‘‘ advocating generally 
the interests of the non-established Churches,” will be commenced in Edinburgh 
in January, price twopence. 

Srtnce last week, when we referred to the new magazine, London Society, 
which is to appear on February 1, we have seen a list of subjects in preparation, 
both literary and artistic, which will be published immediately. The pro- 
gramme is sprightly and well varied, and the chief writers and artists being 
men and women of mark, we look for a result in accordance with the im- 
portance attached to the new enterprise. It certainly belongs to a class of 
publications of which we have as yet too few of genuine merit. In these hard- 
working days we require sharp, pure, “light literature,” as a sort of social 
tonic, to enliven and refresh our daily life. London Society has struck out a 
line of its own, and with the talent and resources at its command, promises to 
become one of the most brilliant and delightful of our shilling magazines. 

Mr. Sutxivay, the editor of the Dublin Morning News, has been cast in 
damages in the action for libel brought against him by Mr. Hardy, the Sheriff 
of Armagh. It will be remembered that Mr. Sullivan charged Mr. Hardy with 
selecting Protestants, to the exclusion of Catholics, as jurymen in the trials in 
which Orangemen were charged with the murder of Ribbandmen. It appears 
from the evidence that no Catholics were on the jury, but Mr. Hardy alleged 
that their exclusion was an accident and not the design of his choice. 

Srupss’s GAZETTE v. LLoyp’s News.—Stubbs's Gazette no one ever saw in a 
newsvendor’s window, nor on the table of a reading-room, yet it is said to have 
20,060 subscribers at 30s. a-year. Stubbs’s Gazette is circulated almost exclu- 
sively in counting-houses, and, although it prints 20,000 copies, its news is 
given as private and confidential. It is a trade organ, and records all warrants 
of attorney, cognovits, judges’ orders, and biils of sale, and publishes fac- 
similes of the autographs of swindlers, and, when possible, their photographs. 
It is, in fact, a register of the doings of unfortunate, reckless, and swindling 
traders, against whom the well to do are willing to pay 30s.a year for warning 
and protection. The Gazette was commenced in Manchester by Mr. Stubbs, who 
was succeeded by his son, and, the business growing on his hands, he came to 
London four years ago, and now keeps a staff of detectives at salaries from 
150/. to 2007. a year, constantly at work searching out information. As a testi- 
mony of the caution with which this dangerous work is executed, Mr. Stubbs 
has had no more than some half dozen actions raised against him. A writer in 
Lloyd's Weekly News, for some reason or other, took offence at Stubbs’s Gazette, 
and denounced it in an article, entitled ‘‘ Daggers in the Dark,” upon which 
Mr. Stubbs raised an action for libel, which was tried in the Court of Ex- 
chequer on Tuesday, before the Lord Chief Baron and a special jury. The 
Lord Chief Baron, in summing up, said that the press of this country 
was certainly free; and, if it published anything questionable, and a remedy 
were sought in a civil or criminal action, it was for a jury to decide. The 
proprietor of a newspaper could not complain if comments were made op 
the conduct of his journal. The idea that the intelligence which Mr. Stubbs 
circulated was secret because it was limited to 20,000 subscribers was a farce. 

He could not see any objection to Stwbbs’s Gazette, if it were limited to the 
publication of what was directed to be registered by the Legislature, but he did 
not think that any person would be justified in publishing the names of those 
persons who had pawned articles, though that might be in some instances a 
guide to credit. He could not say that this system of spying might not lead 
to considerable mischief, and certainly it deserved no encouragement. But 
the only question for them was not as to the conduct of Stubbs’s Gazette, but 
as to the spirit in which the paragraph in Lloyd’s News had been written. Was 
it a fair comment on a public man? And here he would say, that in using the 
word “fair” it should be used with a large and liberal indulgence to the right 
of the public journals to comment on public men. Juries owed certainly very 
much of their freedom to the press, but juries were not independent because the 
press was free, but the press was free because juries were independent. They 
would therefore have to say whether this article had been written in a spirit of 
fair criticism ; if so, they must find for Mr. Lloyd, and if not for Mr. Stubbs, 
with such damages as they thought fit. The jury retired, and in a quarter of 
an hour came into court with a yerdict for Mr. Stubbs—damages one farthing. 

GustavE Dort’s Dante.—Mr. Turner, the London agent to Messrs. 
Hachette and Co., writes again to explain that there has been no actual dimi- 
nution in the price of this splendid work. The original price was 100 francs 
(41.); but as it is “the custom of the foreign booksellers to convert the franc 
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into the English shilling, it was first advertised at 100s. or 52. Being a book of 
mark, however, it soon met with a very brisk competition, and was advertised 
for 4/., after which I myself advertised it at its Paris price of 100 francs. Far 
from its not having obtained the cordial support of the public, the success of 
the work has far outstripped the most sanguine expectations, and has won for 
M. Doré, both at home and abroad, the most flattering appreciation and recog- 
nition of his great talents.” Of course, neither Mr. Turner nor Messrs. 
Hachette are to blame for this custom of converting francs into shillings, but it 
seems to us a custom which had better be abolished as soon as possible: un- 
less, indeed, they are prepared to perform the converse of the operation, 
- pour English shillings into francs for the benefit of their customers 
abroad. 

THE LATE ProFEessoR QUEKETT’s library and collection of curiosities and 
instruments were sold off by Mr. Bullock, High Holborn, during three days last 
week. There were upwards of a thousand lots, consisting of books more useful 
than rare, and a host of odds and ends—antiquarian, scientific, and curious— 
brought together by one whose taste and knowledge were more than his money. 
The prices fetched were generally good, as many friends were there to contest 
for some memorial of the lamented Professor. Out of the lots sold we may 
mention the following: Professor Owen’s Odontography, 2 vols., 4/. 10s.; 
Scientific Tracts, collected by Prof. Quekett, 9 vols., 2/. 12s. 6d.; a Microscope, 
by Benjamin Martin, made by command of George III., for one of his sons, 
162. 15s.; a Binnacle Compass, used by Captain Cook, 11s.; a7 ft. 6 in. New- 
tonian Telescope, with Gin. reflector, used by Sir Wm. Herschel, and by aid of 
which most of his discoveries were made, 11/. 11s.; a Loadstone ot Benjamin 
Franklin’s, 17. 1s.; three Highland Claymores, 3/. 10s.; a large and rare piece 
of Jade stone, mounted with a handle as a battle axe, bought by Mr. Quekett 
for 4s. from a broker, 4/.; the head of a New Zealander, with the face finely 
tattooed, 5/. 5s.; an old Wedgewood Desert-Service, bought by Mr. Quekett for 
3s. in Clare-market, 20s.; an inlaid Cabinet of foreign hard woods, 5/. 15s.; a 
model of an 80 gun English frigate, 6/. 16s. 6d.; and four of those leaden figures, 
said to have been cast at the Crusades, and found in the Thames, 21s. 





UNITED STATES.—Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne will commence a 
new romance in the Aélantic Monthly, in January. 

Mr. Epwix Forresr has entered an action for libel against Mr. G. H. 
Parker, of the Boston Courier, for his criticisms on his theatrical performances. 

Messrs. GouLtp AND Lincoxn, of Boston, have in preparation “ Liberal 
Education,” an introduction to study and life in an American college, by Mr. 
G. R. Bliss; the Ecclesiastical Law of Massachusetts, by Mr. Edward Buck, a 
Boston lawyer; the Music of the Bible, by the Rev. E. Hutchinson; and an 
Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1862, by Mr. D. A. Wells, which will be 
ready in March. 

“Tue Last PotrricaAL Writrncs of General Nathaniel Lyon, U.S.A., with 
a Sketch of his Life and Military Services,” is a volume published by Messrs. 
Rudd and Carleton of New York. Mr. Bancroft, the historian, writes to the 
editor: “I trust you will succeed in raising a memorial to your friend General 
Lyon, whose military services were beyond all praise; whose character, as you 
described to me, was beautifully earnest; and whose sad death reflects infinite 
honour on his own memory, and, I fear, shame on those who left him to fall a 
martyr to his duty, his patriotism, his zeal, and the disinterested natural self- 
sacrificing element of his character.” 

Mr. H. Rowan HELPER, the author of the out-and-out anti-slavery volume, 
“The Impending Crisis,” which, endorsed by Mr. Seward, and circulated by 
the Republican party before their accession to power, did so much to alarm the 
South and force on secession, has been appointed United States Consul to 
Buenos Ayres. 


FRANCE.—M. Victor Huco's “ Les Miserascts.”—The Parisian 

correspondent of the Boston (Mass.) Gazette writes: ‘‘ Heaven only knows, 
volumes only could tell, all the arts used in order to make the public read Mons. 
Victor Hugo’s new novel with avidity. Every newspaper and every other organ 
of publicity have been engaged for several months past exciting public atten- 
tion about this new novel. All sorts of rumours have been thrown into circula- 
tion to raise interest in the forthcoming book. I have endeavoured to winnow 
the truth from the puffs, and I have obtained these results: “ Les Miserables ” 
will be published the 13th day of next February, which is the anniversary of the 
publication of “‘ Notre Dame de Paris,” which appeared 13th February, 1831. 
Messrs. Lacroix and Co., of Brussels, are the publishers. They give the author 
80,000 dols. in cash for possession of the copyright during twelve years; this sum 
of money gives them the right to all profits which may accrue from translations, 
dramatic adaptations, and, in fine, everything which can be drawn from the 
novel, except publication in a newspaper; if it be published in a newspaper, the 
publishers are to divide the price with the author, share and share alike. Le Siécle 
(the well-known Paris newsp2per) offered 40,000 dols. for the right to publish the 
novel in its columns. The publisher wisely declined the proposal. Experience in 
publishing here has demonstrated the pernicious effect of this publication by piece- 
meal. I have heard from good authority the reason why Victor Hugo, who has 
excellent talents for novel writing, allowed this field of literature to lie fallow for 
thirty years. Mons. Renduel, a popular publisher in 1830, and the years which 

immediately succeeded this period of time, purchased from Mons. Hugo the 
right to publish all the novels he might write during the ensuing thirty years. 

Mons. Hugo had then written only ‘“‘ Bug Jargal” and ‘‘ Hans d’[slande,” novels 
which failed to command great success. The contract he entered into with 
Mons. Renduel reckoned the value of all the future novels by the sale of these 
two books; consequently Mons. Hugo’s copyright revenue was a small sum of 
money. ‘Notre Dame ” de Paris appeared, and edition after edition of it was 
sold; it carried off in its impetuous current of popularity ‘“ Bug Jargal ” and 

‘*Hans d’Islande.” Mons. Renduel grew rich. He refused to alter the terms of the 
contract in any particular. Mons. Hugo determined he would write no other 
novels until the expiration of the thirty years for which his Shylock lord had 
bound him, These thirty years expire next February, and leave Mons. Hugo 
afreeman. He has had this novel, Les Miserables, twenty years upon his 
desk, writing it whenever the humour was upon him. He tells his nearest 
friends he has poured his whole heart into it.” [If M. Victor Hugo made the 

bargain with M. Renduel that whatever novel he should write during thirty 

years M. Renduel should publish, then ‘‘ Les Miserables ” is M. Renduel’s; for, 

hate] to this statement, it has been the work of twenty years of M. Renduel’s 

thirty. 

THE recently-discovered manuscripts of Voltaire’s are said to include a 
comedy never performed in public, and a second part of ‘‘ Candide,” 








GERMANY.—Herr Scutosser on toe German Freet.—Th® 
Ost-Deutsche Post has the following: “ The historian Schlosser has refused t° 
give anything to the subscriptions which are being made for the construction of 
a German fleet. ‘I have net,’ he said, ‘ studied the history of nations and states 
for sixty years without learning that a fleet cannot be created by charitable 


donations ,’” 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
By the Edinburgh Subscription Library. 
Colburn’s United Service Magazine, 1844. Part IIL. 
By Mr. Lionel Booth, 307, Regent-street., W. 
Jardine’s Naturalists’ Library, Original Edition, Vols. containing: Birds of 
Great Britain, Part LI. ; Swainson’s Family of Fly-catchers. 
By Mr. W. Brendon, Bookseller, Plymouth. 
Kitto’s Bible Readings: Morning Series, Vols. I. and 1V.; Evening Series, 
Vols. 1., I1I., and 1V. 


By Mr. T. Conolly, Bookseller, Galway. 
De Yong’s Tragedy of the Sicilian Vespers, published in Paris. 
Chronicles of Galway, 
History of Galway. 
Hardiman’s Irish Minstrely. Vol. I. 
Lowndes’ Bibliographers’ Manual. 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 
By Messrs. Parry and Co., Booksellers, Chester. 
Vaughan’s Sacred Poems. 1655. 
Lloyd’s Church Government. 1684. 
Henry’s Scripture Catechiam. 1708. 
Jones’s Greek and Latin Grammar. 1815 or 1816, 
Jones's Religious Directory. 1821. 
Jones’s Scripture Antiquities. 1821. 
By Mr. W.J. Smith, Bookseller, 43, North-street, Brighton. 
Croly’s Sermons at the Foundling. 
Menagiana, 4 vols, 
Swan’s Gesta Romanorum. 
Blunt’s Vestiges of Ancient Italy, 8vo. 
Milman’s History of Christianity, 3 vels. 
Myers’ (F.) Catholic Truths. 
By Messrs. Walker and Co., 196, Strand. 

Lambert's (Joseph) Observations on Rural Affairs in Ireland and Practical 

Treatise on Bogs. 
Burroughs on converting Waste Land to Profit. 
A Plain Answer to the Misrepresentations and Calumnies contained in the 

Cursory Remarks of a Near Observer by a more Accurate Observer, 2nd edit. 

8vo. Stockdale, London, 1803. 








TRADE NEWS. 


PARTNERSHIP D1ssoLvED.—W. Hale, T. Roworth, and R. A. Jordan, South- 
port, Lancashire, stationers; as far as regards W. Hale and T. Roworth, 

BANKRUPTS.—Jobhn Beadsmoore, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, printer, Dec. 23, atten, 
County Court, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Solicitor, Mr. Cheatle, Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; 
official assignee, Mr. Dewes, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Frederick Roberts, Manchester, engraver, Dec. 24, at twelve, Bankrupts’ 
Court, Manchester. Solicitors, Messrs. Sale, Worthington, Shipman, and Seddon, 
Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

George Dimond, Gosport, dealer in stationery, Dec. 28, at eleven, County 
Court, Portsmouth. Solicitor, Mr. Stening, Portsea; cilicial assignee, Mr. 
Howard. 

Richard Russell, late of Liverpool, lithographic printer, Dec. 27, at half-past 
twelve, Bankrupts’ Court, Liverpool. Official assignee, Mr. ‘Turner, Liverpool. 

Charles Edmund Meredith, Manchester, law stationer, Dec. 28, at eleven, 
Bankrupts’ Court Manchester. Solicitor, Mr. Swan, Manchester; official 
assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Manchester. ; 

Joseph Palmer, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, printer, Dec. 30, at half-past eleven. 
Solicitor, Mr. Mote, Bucklersbury; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, GBasinghall- 
Street. 

Notice or Sirrincs For Last Examrnation.—Jan. 3, G. Minto and A. 
Pavitt, George-yard, Lombard-street, advertising agents.—Jan, 22, H. Walkin- 
shaw, Birmingham, engraver.—Jan. 20, D. Alder, Chelteuham, stationer. 

Divipenbs.—Jan. 3, T. S. G. Davidson, Westbourne-grove, Paddington, and 
elsewhere, bookseller.—Jan. 7, E. Goldschmidt and H. Boas, Nottingham, 
wholesale stationer. 


Mr. Ropertr Bestey, the well-known type-founder, bas been elected an 
alderman of London, in the room of the late Sir Peter Laurie. 

Tue 3971 bales of rags which arrived from Japan were offered for sale by 
auction at lls. per cwt. The greater portion were, however, bought in at that 
price. 

Tue CuEeppar MILs, near Weston-super-Mare, have been recently sold by 
Messrs. Tanner Brothers to Messrs. Tanner and Budget, who are expected to 
commence business therein about the beginning of next year. 

Messrs. E. 8. AND A. Rosrnson, of Bristol, have received, it is stated, 64187, 
drawback on their stock of paper. 

East LANCASHIRE Paper Mitt Company (Lruitep).—This company was 
incorporated in March 1860, and its proposed capital was 50,0U0/., in U0 shares 
of 102, each. The whole of this was subscribed previous to registration, and the 
works of the company, which have been steadily progressing fur some time past 
in Radcliffe, are now rapidly nearing completion. ‘lie foundation of the first 
building was laid in August of last year, and the whole of the buildings, witha 
flooring area of 2} acres, will be completed this year. The land leased by the 
company is nearly eight acres, with a guaranteed supply of water, for 999 years. 
The works are within 300 yards of the Radcliffe Goods Station, a little over 
seven miles from Manchester, and in the immediate neighbourhood of extensive 
coal mines. The company contemplates making fine printings and news paper. 
The machines, which are of the largest dimensions and on the most approved 
construction, when in full work, will turn out more than forty tons of paper 
per week. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


PAST SALES. 

Messrs. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON sold off last week the late Dr. Ban- 
dinell’s collection of books and tracts illustrative of the times of Charles L., the 
Commonweath, the Restoration and Charles II. Out of a large number of 
remarkable lots may be selected for mention the following : 

Charles I. A collection of the pamphlets printed in the years 1641 (147), 
1642 (289), 1643 (144), 1644 (40), 1645 (54), 1646 (56), 1647 (127), 1648 (112), 
1649 (34), together upwards of one thousand pieces on the matters which 
agitated the State and the public mind during this very stormy period of English 
history, the whole sewed in drab coloured wrappers. 1641-9. 40/. 

Charles I. Narrative of the Tryal of the King, 1648—Original Papers as 





p rinted during the progress of the same—King Charles his Speech on the 
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Scaffold, 30 Jan. 1648—A Faithfull Subject’s Sigh on the Universally-lamented 
Death of Charles I., in verse—A Sigh for an Afflicted Soveraigne, 1649— 
Loyaltie’s Sighes Expired by Philobasileus Politophilus for the deceased King 
and the distressed Kingdome, 1649—Two Elegies, the one on his late Majestie, 
the other on Lord C apel, 1649—A deep Groane fecht at the Funerall of Charles 
i, ty D. HE. [Dr. H. King, Bp. of og’ 1649, &c. illustrated with 
portraits and plates of the execution and trial. 12 

Cromwell (0. ) Declaration of the Lord Generall and his Councell of Officers, 
1653—Speech, July 4. 1653—Declaration of the Parliament, folio, Proceedings 
of the Parliament, July 4, 1653, to Dec. 12, 1653, in 21 numbers—Proclama- 
tion by the Council nominating O. C. Lord Protector, a broadside, 16 Dec, 1653 
—Narrative and Cause of the manner of the Dissolution of the late Parliament, 
1653. Inonevol. 5/ ds. 

Henrietta Maria, &c. Discours du Bonet Loial Subjet dela Grande Bretagne 
a la Reyne de ce Pays touchant la Paix et affaires d’iceluy & ia Gloire de 
Charles Premier. Paris, chez Meitters, 1648, 15/. 

Charles I. <A Series of the Proclam itions issued by this Monarch, from the 
first announcing the decease or his Roval Father, 27 Mar. 1625 to the 5th May, 
1633. Forms rly in the collection of Narcissus Luttrell, Esq., the celebrated 
collector of fugitive ballads, poems, &c.. in the seventeenth century, with his 
autograph, and a very useful index by H. Dyson. 811. 

Clarendon (Edward Hyde, Ear! of) History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars 
in England, with all the suppressed passages, 8 vols. Oxford, 1826—The Life of 
Edward Earl cf Clarendon, with a continuation of his History of the Grand 
Rebellion, 3 vols. ib. 1827. 177. 5s. 

Cooper (An.) History of the English Civil Wars, in English Verse, containing 
a brief Account of all Fights, most Skirmishes, Stratagems and Sieges in Eng- 
land. 1662. 132. 

Leycester (John) the Civill Warres of England, briefly related, from his Majes- 
ties first setting up his Standard, 1641, to this present Personal! hopefull Treaty. 
1649. A volume which sold in Sykes’s sale for 31/.10s., and in Hollis’s for 
36. 15s. 112. 

Collection of Tracts, printed between 1640 and 1645, in relation to Archbishop 
Laud. 10. Je. 

Lilburn (J.) A Valuable and nearly Compleat Collection of Pamplets, written 
or published by John Lilburne betweene 1638 and 165 93, in 4 vols, 47. 10s. 

Lilly (W.) An Astrologicall Prediction of the Oceurrences in E ngland, part of 
the Yeers 1648-49-50. 1648. 122. 5s. 

Middleton (T.) Civitatis Amor. The Cities Love. An Entertainment by 
water at Chelsey and White-hall, at the joyfull receiving that Illustrious Hope 
of Great Britaine, Charles, to bee created Prince of Wales, &c., together with the 
Order and Solemnity of his creation, &c. 1616. 3/. 8s. 

Englands Comfort and Londons Joy, expressed in the Royall, Triumphant 
a Magnificent Entertainment of King Charles at his safe Returne from Scot- 
land, by the Right Honourable Richard Gurney, Esquire, Lord Maior, with the 
Knights and Aldermen, Sheriffs and Companies of this famous City of London, 
with Verses, &. 16 tL. 102. 15s. 

Lloyd (D.) Memoirs of the Lives, Actions, Sufferings and Death of those 
excellent P ersonages that suffered by Death, Sequestration, Decimation, &e. 
for the P tant Religion and Allegiance, 1637 to 1666, with Life and Martyr- 
dom of King Charles I. 97. 10s. 

Prayers. Ilis Majestie’s Prayers which he used in time of his Sufferings, 
delivered to Doctor Juxon, Bishop of London, immediately before his Death, 
with his Speeches to his Children, viz., the Duke of Gloucester and the Lady 
Elizabeth, ar : a Letter from the Prince to the King his Father. Privately 
printed at London, Anno Dom. 1649. 3/. ds. 

Stirry (Thor nas) A Rot amongst the Bishops, ora Terrible Tempest in the 
Sea of Cant ry, set forth in lively Emt lems to please the judicious reader, 
woode nuts "a ited in the yeare 1641. This is a rare poetical satire against 
Archbistop Laud. Sold in Bin lley’s ssalefor13/. 8, 

Strafford. A very Complet te Col lection of Tracts relating to the Attainder, 
Tryal, and Execution of Thomas, Earl of Strafford. 97. 15s. 

Stuart Family. The True Effigies of our most illustrious Soveraigne Lord 
King Charles, Queene Mary, with the rest of the Royall Progenie; also a Com- 
pendium or abstract of their most famous Genealogies and Pedigrees, expressed 
in Prose and Verse, with the times and places of their Births. A fine copy of 





tes 


















this rare olun e. J. Sweeting, 1641. 991, 
The thr: e day’s sale realised 969/. 1s. 


n FO ROVwT : 2 
BOOKS ne CENTLY PUBLIS HED. 
A ‘'s Engineer’s Pocket-Book for the y year 1862. Fep Svoroan tuck, 6s. Simpkin 
r Slayer: a Tale of the Indian Desert. By Gustave Aimard. New edit. 
ns. Fep 8vo cl 3s od, Ww ard and Lock 
>» Wondertul Lamp. Coloured Illustrations. 4to bds 3s. Dean and Son 
a Coronet. <A iio mance of Modern Life. By J. M. Allan. 3 vols cr 








8 
The Annals of the English Bi ble. By Christopher Anderson. New and 
‘dition, by his Nephew Hugh Anderson, 8vo cl lis. Jackson, Walford, and 





ANDERS ‘oN—M smorable Women of the Puritan Times. By the Rey. James Anderson, 2 vols 
l Blackie and Son 
NIM hadows on the Wall. Amusement for Winter Nights. 4to swd Is. plain; 1s 6d. 
coloured. Ward and Lock 
AR :0LD—The Practice of the New County Courts, including the Practice under the New 
nkruptcy Statute 24 & 25 Vict. c. 134. By John Frederick Archbold, Esq. 8th edit 12mo 
11 St i Sons 
BALrour — Ge ‘s Two Books; or, Nature and the Bible have one Author. By Thomas A. G. 
Balt . M.D. _12mo cl 2s 6d. Nisbet and Co 
BALGArR ts —The Wreck of the Spa; or, God's Voicein the Storm: s Narrative and a Lesson. 
By the Rev R. Balgarnie. 32moswd 9d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
stmas Annual. Second Season. Edited by the P ublisher. Illustrated. Royal 
ve O. Beeton 
ACKBURN Is Drawn from 
(Edmonston an 1 Doug 
Bonar—A St Here. the 12mo cl 5s. Nisbet and Co 
$RADLEY—Eleme nts of Ge ometric al peewtieg or, Pr actical Geometry, Plane and Solid, 
i ve Pr tion, Dlustrated by 60 Engraved 
; Thomas Brad! ey. Pe art L Oblon; g royal folio half-boand 16s. C hapman and 














Hugh Blackburn. Folio bds 10s Gd. 






i, h Orthographic *erspect 


—The Castleford Case. By Francis Browne. 3 vols cr S8vocl 3is6d. Hurst and 








w Charley Helped his Mother. By Ruth Buck. I8moclis6d. S. P. C. 
_TI e Syrian Leper: a Chapter of Bible History Expounded. By the Rev. Charles 
p 8vocl2s 6d. Wertheim and Co 
i rim’ s Progress, and other Works. By John Bunyan, with Memoir by 
30s, with large portrait 31s 6d. Wm. Mackenzie 
_ in St pernatural as together constituting the one System of God. 
3y H. Bu hne iL D.D. _ (Cheap edit) 12mo cl 3s 6d. S. Low, Son, and Co 
CARTER —Me dals of the British Army, and How they were Won. By Thomas Carter. 
Division 3: India, China, and Persia. 8vocl7s 6d. Groombridge and Sons 
CasskEtu’s Illustrated History of England during the Jast One Hundred Years. Vol. II. New 
series imp. 8vo cl 6s. Cassell and Co 
CHALMERSs—A Series of Discourses of the Christian Revelation, viewed in connection with 
the Modern Astronomy. By Thos. Chalmers, D.D. (M‘Phun’s Cheap Series.) 12moswd 
Is. W. R. M‘Phun 
CuarteswortH—The Ministry of the Bible. By the Rev. E.G. Charlesworth. Cr 8vo cl 
2s 6d. Wertheim and Co 
o—_ a (The) of England Magazine, Vol. LXI, July toDecember, 186L Royal 8vo cl 5s 6d. 


Hughes 



















Comme fe Will and the Robber Lords of the Rhine (The Shilling Library). Fep 8vo 
S$ ls. . Lea 
ConFipences —By the Author of “Rita.” New Edition. (Smith, Elder, and Co’s. Shilling 
Series.) Fep 8vo swd ls. Smith, Elder, and Co 
Corner—The King and the Troubadour: a Play for Home Acting and Young Performers, 
By Julia Corner. Royal 1émoswdls. Groombridge and Sons 
Coxrner—The Sleeping Beauty: a Play for Home Acting and Young Performers. By Julia 
Corner. Royal 1émo swd ls. Groombridge and Sons 
Crort—A Handbook for the Nursery. By Dr. R. C. Croft. 18mocll1s. Hamilton and Co 
Crowe—The Adventures of a Monkey; an interesting Narrative. By Catherine Crowe. 
With four coloured illustrations. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. Dean 7 Son 
DantE—The Vita Nuova of Dante. Translated, with an Tntroduction and Notes, by 
T. Martin. Square cr 8vo cl 7séd._ Parker, Son, and Bourn. 
Dasent—A Selection from the Norse Tales i the Use ofChildren. By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
Cr 8vo cl 7s 6d. Edmonston and Douglas 
Davipsen’s Musical Library. Edited by E. *Resloft Book 7: Un Balloin Maschera, for the 
Pianoforte, and Selections from Auber’s “Zerlina."’. Book 10: Eighteen Hymns for 
Christmas, Easter, and Good Friday, for Three Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
Folio swd ls each. Musical Publishing Company 
DAYBRE oxi or, Right Struggling and Triumphant. By Cycla. 16mo cl 2s6d@, Nisbet 
and C 
Dubner (The) of Leeds and its Neighbourhood. Illustrated by Conversation and Tales of 
Common Life, &c., with a Copious Glossary. Fep 8vo cl 6s. J. R. Smith 
DRE W—Solutions to Problems contained in a Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. By 
the W. H. Drew, M.A. Cr 8vo cl 4s 6d. Macmillan and Co 
ae rs’, Architects’ and Contractors’ Pocket-book for 1862. Fep 8vo roan tuck 6s. 
Weale 
GRAFTED Trees (The); or, the Two Natures. By the Author of “The Good Shepherd.” 2nd 
edit 122mo cl limp Is 6d. Wertheim and Co 
Gwynne—The Life and Death of Silas Barnstarke: a Story of the 17th Century. By Talbot 
Ger nne. Bal edit (Smith, Eider, and Co.’s Shilling Series). Fep 8vo cl 1s. Smith, 
ider, r, and Co 
Gum ‘E—Nanette and her Lovers. By Talbot Gwynne. New edit (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.'s Shilling Series). Fep 8vo swd Is. Smith, Elder, and Co 
HALteN—The Queen ofthe Holly Bush: Short Sketches. By the Rev. A. W. Hallen, P.A, 
18mo cl limp 2s, (Grant and Son, Edinburgh) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
HALLIwELL—The Nursery Rhymes of England, Collected chiefly from Oral Tradition. 
Edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 6th edit, fep 8vo cl gilt 4s 6d. J. R. Smith 
Harttey—A Handy Book for Rifle Volunteers. 3y Capt. G. W. Hartley. Cheaper edit 
(Quaritch’s Military Library, Vol. If.) 18mocl 2s. B, Quaritch 
Harron—Provineial Papers, being a Collection of Tales and Sketches. By Joseph Hatton. 
Fep 8yoci 3s. W. Kent and Co 
Houway (The) Giftfor Young Folks. Royal 8voswd 1s. Ward and Lock 
Houtitan—The History of Mo: tern Music, A Course of Lectures Delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain. By John Hullah. Cr 8vocl6s6d. Parker, Son, and Bourn 
Hymys, Ancient and only for Use in the Services of the Church, with Accompanying 
‘Lunes. Compiled and Arranged under the Musical Editorship of William Henry Monk. 
Royal 16mo cl 4s 6d. Novello and 
KELy and Co.'s Practical Builder's Price Book for 1862. Royal 8vo cl 8s. T. Kelly and Co 
Kryaston—The Fire Ships: a Tale of the Last Naval War. By W. H. G. Kingston. 3 vols 
er 8vo cl 3ls 6d. 8. Low, Son, and Co 
Kiyntocu—Cirele of Christian Doctrine: a Handbook of Faith framed out of a Layman’s 
Experience. By Lord Kinloch 2nd edit cr 8vo cl 4s 6d. Edmonston and Douglas 
Kwicut—Antobiography of Miss C. Knight. 4th edit 2 vols 8vo cl 26s. Allen and Co 
Laptgs’ Treasury (The). Vol. V., 1861. Royal 8vo cl 7s 6d. Cassell and Co 
LANDELS—The Path of Life; or, the Nature, Origin, and Reception of Salvation. By Rev. 
Wm. Lanéels. Post 8vocl 3s 6d. Nisbet and Co 
LaAxton’s Builder's Price Book for 1862. _Fep 8vo cl4s. W. Kent and Co 
LrE—Thorney Hall: a Story of an Old Family. By Holme Lee. New edit (Smith. Elder, 
and Co.’s Shilling Series). Fep 8vo swd ls. Smith, Elder, and Co 
Lrevy—tThe History of Short-hand Writing. By Matthias Levy. To which is prefixed the 
System used by the Author. Cr 8vo cl 5s. Triibner and Co 
Lonbow Labour and the London Poor. The Extra Volume: “Those that Won’t Work;”’ 
comprising Prostitutes, Thieves, Cheats, and Beggars. By Several Contributors. With 
illustrations. 8vo. cl 10s 6d. Ditto, Nos. to complete the original issue in wrapper, 7s 6d. 
Griffin and Co 
Loweti—The Poetical Works of James R. Lowell. Complete in 2 vols 12mo cl8s. 8. Low, 
Son, and Co 
Masson—-The Poets and Prose Writers of France from the Earliest Period to the beginning 
of the present Century; with Biographical eg | E xplanatory Notes, Synoptical 
Tables, and a Copious Index. By Gusts ave Masson, B.A. Cr 8vo cl gilt 7s 6d. A. and C, 
Black 
METEYARD—The Hallowed Spots of Ancient London: being Sketches, Topographical and 
Antiquarian. and Descriptive of Scenes ee Memorable by the Struggles of our Fore- 
fathers for Civil and Religious Freedom. By Eliza Meteyard (Silverpen). Illustrated. 
Fep 4to cl gilt 10s 6¢@. E. Marlborough 
Moorge—Christian Consolation; or, Discourses on the Reliefs afforded by the Gospel under 
different States and Trials of the Christian Life. By Daniel Moore, M.A. 38rd edit fep 8vo 
cl 5s. Kerby and Son 
Mortiock—Christianity agreeable to Reason; to which is added Baptism, from the Bible. 
By the Rev. E. Mortlock, B.D. 2nd edit fep 8vo cl 8s 6d. Macmillan and Co 
My Lapy: a Tale of Modern Life. New edit (Smith, Elder, and Co.'s Shilling Series). Fep 
8vo swd ls. Smith, Elder, and Co 
Nortox—The Lady of LaGaraye. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Illustrated, fep 4to cl gilt 7s 6d. 
Maemillan and Co 
Once a Week. Vol. V. July to December 1861. RoyalSvocl7s6d. Bradbury and Evans 
Perersporrr—A Concise, Practical Abridgment of the Common and Statute Law, as at 
present administered in the Common-Law, Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Courts, 
excluding all that is obsolete, overruied, or superseded ; comprising a Series of Condensed 
Treatises on the different Branches of the Law, with detailed directions, forms, and 
precedents: an alphabetical dictionary of technical law terms and maxims, and a collection 
of words that have received a special judicial construction; the whole illustrated 
by references to the principal cases in equity, and in the Scotch, American, and [rish 
reports, and the most eminent text writers. Second Edition, re-modelled and nearly re- 
written. By Charles Petersdorfi, Sergeant-at-Law, assisted by Charles W. Wood, Esq., 
and Walker Marshall, Esq., Barristers-at-Law. Voi IL Royal 8vo cl 30s. Simpéin, 
Marshall, and Co 
Pea (A) for the Italian Cause, addressed to Catholic Bishops. By a Catholic Priest. 8vo 
swd 2s, Williams and Norgate 
PowER—Scripture Night Lights, By Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 18mo cl 1s 6d. Wertheim 
and Co 
Present Heaven (A). Addressed toa Friend. By the Author of “* The Patience of Hope.” 
2nd edit, fep 8vocl 286d. (A. Strahan and Co, gt Hamilton and Co 
PymM—The Wonderful Adventures of A. Gordon Pym. By Edgar Allan Poe. (The Shilling 
Standard Library, VolIIL) Fep 8vo bds 1s. W. Kent and zs : 
r—Pastoral Letters on Various Practice TSubje cts. No. : Onthe Church of Christ. 
Ramsay, LL.D. 12mo swd 6d. Grant and Son, E dunburgh 
E tKs (A few) on a Review of the **C. S."’ Tracts in the Record Newspaper of Nov. 1,3 
1861. FepSvoswd3d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
Rose Doug is; or, Sketches of a Country Parish: being the Autobiography of a Scotch 
i mag 8 Daughter. r. New edit (Smith, Elder and Co.'s Shilling Series). Fep 8vo swd 1s. 
th, Elder, anc 
eTri—The Early Italian Poets, from Ciullo d’Alcamo to Dante Alighieri (1100- 1200-1300), 
in the or ginal metres, together with Dante’s Vita Nuova. Translated by D. ¢ ssetti. 
2 veh, 4 ngs 8 chiefly before Dante. Part IL. Dante and his Circle, 12m cl 128 Smith, 
lider, and Co 
Roya Kalendar (The) and Court and City Register for England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Colonies, for 1862. 12mo bound 5s. R. and A. Luttaby 
SuHELton—The Historicai Finger-post: a Handy Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cogno- 
mens, Allusions, &c., in connection with Universal History. By Edward Shelton. 
Cr 8vo cl3s 6d. L ongman and Co 
Smion—The Law relating to Railway Accidents, qrncisely disenssed and explained. By 
H. A. Simon. Esq) 12mocilimpss. V. and R. Stevens and Sons 
SxiTH—A Selection of Leading Cases on Various “Br anches of the Law; with Notes. By 
John Wm. Smith, Esq. 5th edit, by Frederic Philip Maude and Thomas Edward C hitty. 
2 vols royal 8vo cl 33s. Wm. Maxwell 
STEPHENS—Mary Derwent: a Tale of the Early American Settlers. By Mrs. Ann S. Ste- 
phenus Fep 8vo bds ls. Beadle and Co 
Stone—The Justices’ Manual; or, Guide to the Ordinary Duties of a Justice of the Peace, 
By Samuel Stone. 9th edit 12mo c! 1és. Shaw and Sons 
Srories otChristmas Tide. By the Author of ‘The Sunbeam,” &c. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. Masters 
Stvart—A History of Infantry from the Earliest Times to the Present. By H. B. Stuart. 
(Quaritch’s Military Library, Vol. L) Cr 8vo cl 3séd. Cheap edit 18mo cl 2s 6d. 
3. Quaritch 
Tarp—An Inquiry into the Present State of the Law of Maintenance and Champerty, prin- 
cipally as affecting Contracts. By W.J. Tapp, Esq. 12mo cl4séd. V. and KR. Stevens 
and Son 
Tenper and True: a Colonial Tale. By the Author of “Clara Morrison.” New edit, 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.'s Shiliing oe. Fcp 8vo swd 1s. Smith, Elder, and Co 
Tmms—The Illustrated Book of Wonders, Events, and Discoveries. By John Timbs. Cheap 
edit 12mo cl 3s 6¢. Dean and Son 
TOWNSHEND—The Three (ates, in Verse. By Chauncy H. Townshend. 2nd edit cr 8yo cl 
10s 6d. Chapman and Hall 
TRAFFORD—City and Suburb. By T. G. Trafford. New edit cr 8vo cl 6s. C. a 
TwiinG—Readings for Mothers” Meetings. By Elizabeth Twining. Fcp 3vo el 2 
and Co 
a wa wy (The) and Canada, as seen by two Brothers in 1858 and 1861. Cr 8vo cl 4s, 
Stanford 
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VAcHER—A Pocket Digest of Stamp Duties, and a Classified Summary of the Judicial 
ruments; and an Appendix of 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST FOR CHRISTMAS, 1861. 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE, 


No. XXXVII. for JANUARY, 1862, is published THIS DAY, price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS: 


L THE YARD-MEASURE EXTENDED TO THE STARS. By PROFESSOR 
KELLAND. 


Il RAVENSHOE. By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
Chap. 44. Another Meeting.—45. Half-a-Million.—46. To Lunch with Lord 
Ascot. 
IIL. BY TEMPLE-BAR: A REVERIE. By A. J. MUNBY. 
IV. ENGLISH SACRED POETRY OF THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


V. BEGGARS. By CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. 
VI. OUR DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICES. 





VII, THE FAUNA OF THE STREETS. 


VIII. BRITAIN’S EARNEST-MONEY FOR THE PROVINCES WHICH SAVED HER 
INDIAN PROVINCES IN THE MUTINY. A Story of Mooltan. 


1X. THE ASHEN FAGGOT: A TALE FOR CHRISTMAS. In Four Chapters. By 
THOMAS HUGHES, “ Author of Tom Brown at Oxford.” 


X. A GLANCE BEYOND THE TRENT DIFFICULTY: THE INTERNATIONAL 
LAW OF THE SEA. By J. M. LUDLOW. 


XI. PASSING EVENTS—THE CONSERVATIVE REACTION. 
XII, THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


Vols. ., I., I[L and IV. are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d. each. 


HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW POEM. 


This day is published, smal! 4to handsomely printed and bound, with Illustrations from 
Designs by the Author, price 7s. Gu. 


THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 


Now ready, the Second Edition, 3 vols. 12. Ils. 6d. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 





Now ready, Twenty-eighth Thousand, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


By AN OLD BOY. 





Next week, uniform with “The Golden Treasury,” 4s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE 
BEST POETS. 


Selected and Arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 
With a Vignette after a Design by T. Woolner. 





This day is published, uniform with “ The Golden Treasury,” 3s. 6d. 


RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS: 
A BOOK OF SELECT READINGS FOR THE SUFFERING. 
With a Preface. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Second Edition, handsomely printed with red lines. 





Now ready, Eighth Thousand, 18mo. handsomely printed and bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 7s.6d.; extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by F. T. PALGRAVE, Fellow of Exeter College, 
)xford. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Poet-Laureate. With a Vignette after a Design by 
T. Woolner. 


_—_— 


This day is published, the Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


EDWIN OF DEIRA. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH. 





Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY, 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE TOMBS AND MONUMENTS. 
For the Young. 
By the AUTHOR of “SIDNEY GREY,” “MIA AND CHARLIE,” &c. 





This day is published, fep Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN LIFE AND GODLINESS: 
A SELECTION OF SERMONS PREACHED IN THE PARISH CHURCH OF 
DONCASTER. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, red leaves, 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN HARROW 
SCHOOL CHAPEL. 





By the Rev. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, M.A., Head-Master. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 
MEMOIRS, LETTERS, and REMAINS of ALEXIS DE 


TOCQUEVILLE. Translated from the French by the Translator of ‘‘ Napoleon's 
— with King Joseph. With large Additions. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 21s, 

“The appearance of this book in an English dress will be welcomed by every politician 
and every Englishman capable of appreciating exhaustive and solid thought. . . . We do 
= know another writer, unless it be Pascal, who leaves precisely the same impression.” — 

spectator. 


PICTURES of OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. Retnnotp Pavu. 
Translated, with the Author's Revision, by E. C. O[TE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
r —— the facts of history with the pleasing accessories of a romance.”"—Clerical 
ournal, 
LIFE of EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., late Professor of 


Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. By Dr. G. WILSON and 
A. GEIKIE, F.G.S. 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 


“ He was in every sense a philosopher ; his endowments rose above mere talent into the 
higher atmosphere of genius.’’—Zondon Review. 


The PLATONIC DIALOGUES for ENGLISH READERS. 


By Dr. WHEWELL. Vol. I. 7s. 6@. Vol. II. 6s. 6d. Vol. III. 7s, 6d. 


“There cannot be two opinions, we should think, as to the skill with which the work is 
executed.” —/ress. 


FOOT-NOTES from the PAGE of NATURE; or, First 
Forms of Vegetation. By Rev. H. MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E. With numerous Illus- 
trations and a Coloured Frontispiece. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. A popular work on 
Mosses, Lichens, Fresh-water Algx, and Fungi. 


“Written with considerable beauty of diction, and discovers an enthusiastic fondness 
for Nature upon the author’s part, which has made the composition of it a real labuur of 
love. Its descriptive passages are truly eloquent and graceful.” —Spectator. 


The HUMAN HAND and the HUMAN FOOT. By G. M. 


HUMPARY, M.D., F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


“ We cordially recommend the book to the public and the prefession ; the former cannot 
but be benefited by it, and the members of the latter, even though accomplished anato- 
mists, will be both interested and amused by the novel way in which many of its points 
are brought forward.” — Lancet. 


SERMONS PREACHED in RUGBY SCHOOL CHAPEL. 
By FREDERICK TEMPLE, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Head- 
Master of Rugby School. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


“They are fraught with much Christian doctrine, and overflowing with the genuine 
Evangelical spirit. . . . The boys of Rugby are highly privileged to listen to such dis- 
courses.”’—7he Homilist. 


WESTWARD HO! Fourth Edition. 
KINGSLEY. 65. 


“A good novel to an excellent purpose.” —TZimes. 

TWO YEARS AGO. Third Edition. 
KINGSLEY. 6s. 

“ Genial, large-hearted, humorous.’’—Guardian. 

The HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales. 
KINGSLEY. With Illustrations, 5s. 

“Rarely have those heroes of Greek tradition been celebrated in a bolder or more stirring 
strain.” —Saturday Review. 
GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 

KINGSLEY. 6s. 

“ Keeps up its interest from the first page to the last.” —Athenceeum. 

GEORGE BRIMLEY’S ESSAYS. Second Edition. 5s. 

“ One of the finest critics of the present day.”—A. H. 

RUTH and HER FRIENDS: a Story for Girls. Third 


Edition, with a Frontispiece. 5s. 
“ We wish all the girls in the land the opportunity of reading it.”—Nonconformist. 


OUR YEAR. Prose and Poetry. By the Author of “John 
Halifax.” With Illustrations, 5s. 
“Just the book we should like to see in the hands of every child.”—Znglish 


By Proressor 
By Proressor 


By Proressox 


Second Edition. By Henry 


| Churchman. 
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ROCKFORD, at 10, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, December 21, 1861. 
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